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“ Don’t that 


} 


trouble 


way, 


talk 


clothe ye!” 
1 


proving |i' 
prov gly. 


if t was n't 


“Would n 


when you don 
} 
pe oC 


comiorts. 


“The - 
likely 

a bed to go 
you Was 


th 


forthcoming 


mend sO 


touch 
do ye 
drum ?” 
“ You 
“T want 
] 


ll know 
mabby he 
“Tl le 
set up, aft 
times !” 
So saying, Mrs Duck! 
her knitting-work, 


with 


her chair, laid dowr 


and started for the 


and a rattan. 
who perceivé d retril 
did not see fit to wait fori 


up the stairs and crept into his bi 


st Lirw ry-d OT 
creat energy But Taddy, 


ution a] 


the lightness and agility of a squirrel 
I’m a-bed!” 


excellent la- 


“I’m a-bed! Say, ma, 

he cried, eager to save the 

dy the trouble of ascending the stairs. 
. 99 


“I’m ‘most asleep a’ready 


( oupre 1 Bonds. 
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} 


rele) 


hing for 
g 


ry. -1-1 
Uucklow, 


irticularly 
honor, 
ro to sleep, then, 


~ I 
drummed!” 


na 


the stairway - door, 
lismay of Master Tad 


felt th: me vast and momentous 


secret was | it from him. Over 


hearing whis 1 conferences between 


his adopted parents in the morning, no- 


ticing also the cautious glances 


they 
at him, and the persistency with 

repeatedly sent him away 
of sight on 


out slight and absurd pre- 


tences, he had gathered a fact and 


drawn an inference, namely, that a great 





to answer 
returned 

patch 

your questi 
: 1 


“T was answe! 
ina 


id her husband, 


fast as I could, 
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tone of excessiv This i he bond, you see,” 
row and discourag Ducklow « i; « ll tl 


“T have n’t seen any si 7 tle things 


cowpons 


And tl 


answering it 


the interest on 


you lose 


vaguely shaped itself in his mind, é ’ 
Mr. Ducklow “ tr it down hi ) the room had been altogether involun- 
innocent of any preda- 


leg,” presented difficulties. 
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Mrs. Duck- 


} 


Miss 
1e act. 


“ My 


while he same time s 


low, civilly 


did think it and un- 


very extraordinary 
warrantable conduct | ‘ fher Mrs. 
neighbor to be walking the st an sucl 
entering the dwelling 
alone, after ei 
night 
“You ’re jest 
take a cup o’ tea 
invitation she ki 
l, and 
“ Ye better, 
ifonly to keep him company. 


an 1ew WO 


sne pre 


Miss Beswi k, 


accepte¢ which 
cordingly. 
lake off 
yer things, won’t 


1 don’t 


yer 
go 


hint to 


and 


Ducklow. 


“ You 


cona 


ever, to throw back 


her head, exposin 


sinewy neck, the strong 
into her 
wrinkles, gi' 


At 


fold of 


ran up 
into 
features. 
the 
a knob, a 
narrow, 
nament, natural or fal 
voluntarily looked twice, to as 
that it 
adorable 
a 


” 
news, 


self was r 


ol je ct, a fe 


Miss 

“ Nothing bad, 
Duc 
massy sake !” 


said 
low. - 
r hand on her 


that tl 
” No, good news, 


bonds were 


ny, at any rate!’ 


“Ah! she 

“No T 
was modified 
and the little, high 
shaken € Xpressive ly. 


* What 


* Reuben 


then?” Duck inquired. 
» Tee 
umphantly, and 


the keen gray eyes of the elderly maid- ight 


has come home 


words were spoken tr 


en twinkled. 


“Come home! home!” echoed both 
way!” 


citedly. 


Ducklows at once, in great astonish- 
ment. 
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Ducklow. “I 


ened 
= Nobody can 
worked t 
exclaimed Mrs. Ducklow, ex 


he ( 


[September, 


assured them of the 


talk!” exclaimed 
never dreamed of 
When did he come: 

} ’n’ a half 

to Sophron 


set 


1OW you 


> Seemed 
two child 
husband 
t been none 
MS al sence, she 
pe you don’t mea 


Miss Beswick,” 


it to your 


ciences. You know best wl 


one your duty to Sop! 
ilst her hus! Aha 
war; and 


Ye 


the 
said Mr. 


inks or says 
Beswick 


i+] 4, 
with fiu 


n’t encourage 
You 


h hance 


did n’t give 
mu¢ to do ‘some 


ill’! nobody 


No, indeed ! 
you of that 
cin of the wrinkled features 


weakness ! 


with a terrible grin 
ever over- 


y, or ill used him in any 


Say we 
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a 


Ways Sala. aec lared 


hed farmer. 
” 
i 


know it; and I s’pose you'll contin- 


the day of yer death! 


l remember Reuben 


in yer W iat’s the way! Keep put- 


tin’ him off as long as you can possibly 


hold on to your property yourself, 


then, when you ‘ve got to go 


see you 
and leave it, give him what you ought 
to ’ve gi’n him years before. There a’n’t 


no merit in that kind o’ justice, did ye 


Bonds. 26 3 


Mr. Ducklow! 


gs to Reuben belongs to him now, 


know it, I tell ye, what 


belor 
not or 


twenty year hence, when 


, and he most 1 
A few ed dollars 


useful 


ten 
you ’v¢ l ikel 
it. hundr 


more 


won't need 
to him than all 
ls will be by-and-by Af- 
uu, he took the Moseley 


everybody respected him, every- 


now ’ll be 


your thousane ry. 


ter he left y 
farm ; 

ly trusted him; he was doin’ well, 
everybody said ; 
} 


n¢ 
ana 


then he married So- 


phrony, a good 


SP oe 4 
she ’s been to him; and ‘ 
cluded to buy the farm, which you your- 
self said was a good idee, and encour- 


aged him i 2 
“So it was ; Reuben used judgment 


in that, and he ’d have got along well 


h, if 


g t had n’t been for tl 


said Mr. Ducklow; while his 


, 


enou 1e@ war, 


wife 
dumb, not daring to measure 
g 


os ; : ci 

with their vigorous-minded and 
ae Xe 

speaking neighbor. 


!”? said Miss Beswick. “If 
! He had 


1 


ana 


“Te st so 
had n’t been for the war 
le hi payments would 
they came due, ne 


out, 


as ey 


war broke 


1 
the 
sarve his 


able-bod 


country. 


m an ied man, 


ught to go,’ says | 
as as important, 
and children was as de: 


ly’s; but he felt 


anybor 

and he went. They did n’t give no 
h big bounties to volunteers then as 
a sacrifice to 


But 


1e, ‘I ‘ll jest do my duty,’ says he, 


lo and it was 


now, 


very way when he enlisted. 


ind trust to Providence for the rest.’ 
You did n’t @ > hi i and 


scourag 
you did n't zzcourage him, neither, the 
I to. 


way you ’d oug 


“ My 


it 
' 


what on ’arth, Miss Beswick! 


— Seems to me you ’re takin’ it upon 


I 
yourself to say things that are uncalled 
least ! ] 
it should have sent you here, 


say tl can’t under- 
hz 

to tell me what ‘s my business, and what 
a’n’t, this fashion! As if I did n’t 
know my own duty and intentions!’ 
And Mr. Ducklow poured his tea into 
his plate, and buttered his bread with.a 
teaspoon, 


ior, to 1e 


stand w 
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“| s’pose she ’s beer Iki ; i il . ight. That ’s plair 
Sophrony, and she has se 
terfere.” ucklow, 

“Mrs. Ducklow, you 1; “I can’t hender yer talk- 
no such thing! You know 1} in’, spe ; though it seems a man 
would n’t send anybody or right to peace and 
rant; and you know | 10ouse.”” 
do such art is own conscience 
Beswick. “And if 


o me now, I promise 
ind quiet in your 


know a’n’t true 
Mrs. Ducklow 


same 


* Of course ; 


prev nt your d« 
fied ’s your duty. 
Thank ye! mu 


Miss Beswick, 
features. “Tha 


I ’m satisfied it 


what I ’ve been You ought to ’ve said 
zy duty. lim, * . Reul , if ye see it to be 
to do what r duty; and, as money 


\ 


Ss‘ ICS, 





thon Bonds. 


about him! 
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ight. Good 


be froin. Good nig 


“Ye ha’n’t got to go out, have ye?” 
Mr. Ducklow.” said Mrs. Ducklow. “I should n’t think 
And Miss Beswick, pulling her shawl you ’d put on yer boots jest to step to 


g 
over her head, stalked out of the ‘house the barn and see to the hoss.” 
like some tall, gaunt spectre, iea il go th “T ’m goin over to Reuben’s.” 


Ducklows to reco ‘ | t ti col ‘T ub *s! Not to - nig 


ht, fa- 


had be n by oming. ‘Yes, I think I better. He and So- 
id Mrs. Ducklow,  phr ‘ll know we heard of his 


’re enough incli: 


from the 


neglect ’em. Have 
ye can send ?’ 

curtly. 
een over to Sopl 


something ; 
got for it, 


“Why 


ey make me as narvous 


| 


be left alone 


Here, you take 


What harn 
possil ly happe n to them or you 
I’m away? You don’t s] ose I wan 


lug them around with me wherever 


never see ye so cowed in all my life.’ ’m sure it’s no great lug. I s’pose 
] ld 


! lto goacrost the fields alone 


-Owea 


How u 


asonable, now, you to cast ith ’em in yer pocket. What in the 


nr¢ 
all the blame on to mé¢ » ’re going to do with ’em I 


And Mr. Ducklow, his features con- lon’ ee. If we go out, we can’t take 
tracted into a black scowl, took his boots ’e ith us, for fear of losing ’em, or 


from the corner. of being robbed ; and we sha’n’t dare 





rs 
Bonds. 


home, fear the house ‘| Ducklow was in no mood 
broke into.” with. 
ide em where no burglar Il scratch your ba 
said Mr. Ducklow. izing her rattan, she laid it smart 
where nobody else can find ly or e troublesome part, to the terror 
provided the house burns nd pain poor Taddy, who concluded 


me in to 


!” replied Mrs. Ducklow, 


we better put 


’-room 
can fix a 


door 


vO \ it v 
you want now! 


it you to scratch my back,” if ’ d n’t been for you! 

Now how unreasonable to blame 
” said Mrs. Ducklow. “ Ye might 
innocent jue after re gone ; ily reminded ye how 
bed, he did ec I the excuse late it was.” 

would not pass as readily as the previ- Mr. Ducklow groaned, and turned 


ous one of somnambulism. But Mrs. over. He tried to forget Miss Beswick, 





lS Wile now returned 





Ci upon 


smelt; I ca 
you feel for 


ICKiOW seemed 


ec listenine 1 it 
1es listening, and it 


both. 
it your hand 


for | 
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im at half-mast, — at sight 
of Taddy turning round 


ike a kitten in 


no 

Ing 
are 

ot whici 


and round loo} 


ee ae 1 
motuner: you ve dor 
a ior meetin’ now, 


Tad- 


SCcISSOrs. 
+ | 1 
fast the Duc 


horse wag 


ipers were 


10TI 
home again 


and go 
had to eat Mrs. Du 
34 


“Tt ’s too late now,” said 


muttered 


band, advancing with a show of confi- 





her hus- 
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dence and cordiality 


} lid 
ahs a 
“Wal, Reuben ! 


glad to 
This is 
ever eX] ected 
don't look sO sick 
ld! Does he, 
‘Dear me :* said 


man’s nature, 


} 
he ct yuld 


' 


n Had you, 


Inn’ t 
aon t 


po} 
know what I tl 


inal 


ung wile, st 


“ W 


complain. | 


YW 
\V t ¢ 


1 1 . 
ether it 


often that 
to find i 


afraid 


t was only a dr 
now to be as hay 
be. 
“ B . 
€ 
, 
phrony 


as happy 


had 
} 4 - \ 
seemed to be listening to Mr 
| : —_— at 
iwwologies for not coming Ovt 


before, while he was in r 


Ducklow’s 


r the night 
straining 
his ear to catch every word his wife 


not 


' 


Coupon 


feel. 


glad 


Bonds. 
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was dressed his 
on sup- 
“1 °m just where I 
places in 


in 
a lounge, 


1 
ss, 


] +} ~ 
rid either, | 


gre 


ive OI any 


now. | 


iit 


* you al 


} 


sea me 


nara 
sometimes. Don't 


comin’ in to 
; + ly ’ . 
me in to help, Sa\)> 


he ’s been ever 


r since, 
for when Miss Beswick 


no use opposing 


know, Mother Duck- 


to have own 


her 
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scratched his cheek and wri 


brow with an expression of 


“T have 


conviction 
think of Gov’ment 
Neighbor Jepworth. 


know.” Mr. Ducklow 





Ce upon Bonds. 


[September, 


papers almost 
ut somebody’s having his 


cowpon bonds stole.” 


“TI shoul 


observed 
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WILHELM MEISTER’S 


| may be that I have never read to 
the core any one grand, representa- 


tive book. How, indeed, amid the tumult 


and toss of our sea-sick life, is one to 


do so? How, again, while the presses 


of all literary capitals swarm with books 
e way or another demand at- 
shall one do justice to books 


ire to be read as life is lived, — 


minute? Only by some hardi- 
me pronounce it possible. 
ny great book I have done 
is to that above named. 

“Wilhelm Meis- 


was quit 


iding, 
opaque to 
of the details were un- 
he coolness of tone seem- 
oldness of heart; and it 
observations and apho- 
risms, scattered like a profusion of pearls 
1e work, that drew me to it 

ne On a second reading, 
that the 


of per- 


I began to see 
-presentative 
they 


” as Carlyle 


were not 


O ju lge of 

af- 
I began to get some 
And 


I took the book with 


significance. 
r later, 
ist of Maine, and /7ved with 
in-doors and out, for a solid month, 
ficance came forth clearly, and 
at month’s reading almost equiv- 

nt to a great experience. 
It is now nearly ten years, since, chief- 


ly for my own behoof, but also not with- 
out an ultimate eye to publication, I drew 
up a formal statement of that which the 
book Time has 
added much to that material; for the work 


¢ 137 
steadily 


stood for to my mind. 


grew upon me, and now and 


then extorted, as it were, notes, special 
dissertations, word-clutches at the mean- 
of the 


ing 
ing 


whole. And now, taking a 


hint from the handsome new edition, I 
propose to smelt this rough ore and 
send it forth, to fare as it may with the 
readers of the “ Atlantic.” “he liberal 
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editor allows me two papers of not far 
from ten pages each, in which to make 
this statement, — not, one sees, without 
some tolerant wish that a smaller space 
had sufficed. But even now I cast aside 
half my material, and double my labor 
in seeking brevity for the rest. 

The typical history of growth in a 
human spirit, —“ Wilhelm Meister ” is 
that. Can conceive of a 
more enticing ? 
the minds of 
Why do not we shut up 


you theme 
And this, too, treated 
the 
our 
shops, and leave the streets deserted, 


by one of master 


world. 


till the import of this has been exhaust- 
ed? Who can afford to pass it by? 
Precious, indeed, must be his time, who 
for this has none! 

The history, I said, is typical. Bota- 
nists picture for us a plant which rep- 
resents the zdea of all vegetable form. 
Goethe, who led botanists to this cen- 
tral treatment, here takes up growth in 
a human soul, and proceeds with it in a 


similar way. 


itual forces which, obscurely or visibly, 


He recognizes those spir- 


work in all; he recognizes equally the 
conditions, inward and outward, under 
which growth takes place ; he 
in their advent, their collisions, 
their interplay, their result. 
A spiritual physiology we may name 
it. He gives not merely the typical 
form, but also the worki1 


and the type 


ig processes, 


of these. Nor does he 
merely enumerate and describe these, 
after the manner of science, but pictures 
them in their total action and final unity. 
Of such a work, wrought out with so 
much of penetration and power, one 
can speak coolly enough only by effort. 

But the whole is not yet said. Not 
only d delineate the idea of 
but he 


as the central use and meaning of the 


does he 


growth in man, assumes this 


world. “ Positive philosophy will 


groan. Give it the smelling-bottle, and 


] 


leave it. Goethe does not deign it even 


a denial; without pausing to say, he 


sovereignly assumes, that Nature, as 





Wilhelm Meistes’ 


the school- 


For the results en- 


her supreme function, is 
mistress of man. 
shrined in his spirit, suns shine, worlds 
wheel, and systems “move in mystic 

Through 
to 


ty 
ty, 


song. 


without 
of 
green 


> 
t 
L 


not 


toil out 


dance, 


the long haos 


orderly 
Nature 
one constant, inspir- 
to 


ld 


c 
and fertil 
hear 

at las 


his end are all times and seasons ; 


completion 
bore in her 


eaucate a man. 


+ 
t 
] 


» this end are government, property, 
bor, rest, pain, and peace ; the world 


ings and the world of events alike 
draw meekly near to t 


the crescent soul, 


os . 
their tota 
1 mn 


‘ 
ty in 


i tender to it 
“In 


length to use.” 


anc result, say- 


— thee, on thee, do we 


com at 
This, 
toiled 


He will read 


then, is the task at which Goe- 


for 


+ 


‘ 


the many an earnest year. 


hrough world to man, and 
constitution 

of hi 
in that, and t 


na 
and 


through all man’s fort inward anc 
tl 
and perfect architec 
Let | l 


succeed 
f 


Ol 


iCs, 


outy 


ward, to the complete 


tures S spirit. 
I 


} } 
im ne word 


words for our century for many 
rt Positive philos- 


turies is spoken. 


with complacent sciolism, may 


coldly asseverate that the world is 


“yl 


a dead congeries of “laws,” into whose 
m man is cast to k in 


pot-luc 
better. 
The worldling may still find all 


Ladac 
universe ; but we shall know 
] l ood 
and all evil in the mere fortunes of man ; 


Th 


in regarding limits and con- 


all see beyond these e fatalist 


t 


persist 
l 


as the all in all of life ; we shall 
them as a foothold for growth. 
>» that the spirit of man appears as 
e final recipient and vessel of uses, 
1e orderly emptiness of world-law is 
| with a meaning, while the wild 
elter of man’s fortunes and the rigid 
of his conditions find alike suf- 


fici centre around which their orbit 


is drawn. 


noe 11¢ 
ng il 


Observe, however, that we have here 
no piece of system-making. Goethe 
does not attempt a final scientific theo- 
ry of existence. He Pictures life from 
this point of view. If you can feel the 
verity in this picture, you may then feel 
the same verity in that picture which 
Another has painted, namely, in life it- 
self. 
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Observe, once more, that even here 
life is depicted only from ove of its two 
poles, and that, perhaps, the lesser. 
The theme is Growth, and this growth 
is considered as proceeding from defi- 
nite elements contained in man’s being, 
and proceeding to definite results still 
] 


l “ Faust” 
Its tl 


It regards man’s life as 


contained in his being. as- 


sumes the opposite pole. eme 
is Destiny. 


} 


sweeping ¢ 


own upon him from heig! 
thought, 


ends beyond his i 


its 


above his and proceeding to 


magination. His ex- 
istence ippea is fashioned in € 


ay 
] 
end by stinating power, 
responsibility.” 
his | 


to paint 


e inside and from 


100Sse 0Int 


view. possible 
house a 


the outside is properly an 
epic poem; “Wilhelm Meister 


n 


prose epic,—and prose, not from 


of metre, but precisely from its px 


It 


the 


view. treats life, not as proceeding 


ft, } 1 movi } 
irom osom anc moving to the 


ot benign Destiny, but as containe 


“17 1 


haracter, aspir: 


thought, will, « 


as contingent 


, rather than eternz 
Much 
randeur, therefore, — to 
ust of Nova it 
much nomic it gains. 
even here we 
tl 
' 


Limself to the upbuildi 


and 


- } on } ni > . 
predestined, in its result. or re- 


ligious g the 
great loses ; 
\ 
d 


} 
vaiue 


+ 


to man, and 
ng 

As Goethe reads life, let 
us see if we can read his book. 


We assume, 


Growth, - 


then, his point of view. 
our eyes are given us that 
nd 


his as the end, < 


we may see t ull else as 


material anc Prices and king- 


all ; 


immortal 


means. 


. , > 
coms may rise or ft we are not in- 


the 


tures of man’s spirit are pricel 


different : but architec- 
ess, and 
here the sceptres are indeed held by 


¢ 
it. 


divine rig 

What, now, — every one will hasten 
to question, — what are the chief forces 
What 
is their typical order in appearance and 
What is the complete 


that induce or regulate growth ? 


combination ? 
result ? 
Meister is Goethe’s answer. 

The first place in the list of produc- 


To these questions Wilhelm 





Wilhelm 


ren by him to Imagina- 
Wilhelm 
lingering detail, a 
ildhood 
and whees mechanism he 
and managed 

Mar 
lounging 
But 


reader of 


makes describe, 


J 
anda 


which in ch en- 


with 


as] yossessed 


ination. iana yawns 


novel-reader 


under this tedious 


stock-novels 


lurks a meaning serious 


ce all save those who are 
It indicates the play- 


Idren as the fountain 


ature t Goethe. 
5} | hildre 

absor ec children 
| 


th what touching im- 


assume this as some- 
Crabtree 


but 


its costs ! 
00h-poohs ; 
em, and the 
enificant. In 

or play, that is, 
1ent, is the prime 
Fol- 


him, 


erowth 


would know 


fc r 


lious, sympathetic 
eye ; fi oth of in 
native you 
promise ¢ ] | ing. The 
i fancies is of 

will come to noth- 
cination so concerned in 
I call a delightful ques- 
run to 


with rejoicing 


but here, not without effort, 
by. There is more to 
have 
+} - } 7 
otner day. 
ivination zs so 
nough that 
every 


than we space 
Enough 
concerned 
Nature, by 
child born into the 
the fact. 
a spice of devil in this 
when the 


now 
with growth ; « 
the bei 
world, kes oath to 
But there is 
angel. ( 
came together, Satan came with them ; 
the 
ssemble to 


sons of God 


owers of 
their 


com- 


vhen primal | 
perform 
EW rshij P, mans is the 
iman spirit, Fac- 

1e fi father of mischief, 

So in young 
play for the 


titiou 
is punctually at 


Wilhelm. 


rosie 
He craves free 


Mi ste ¥’s 
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But the 
resists him; instead 
humbly 
it tries to make 
So he flies from 


cold, spacious 


divine energies of his being. 
hard actual world 
of of 


for |] 


tering itself as a vehicle 


his fine imaginings, 


a mere tool of him. 


itin scorn. The empti- 
ness of his the shrivelled 


her’s life, 
‘erner’s, show 


it 

1 W 
it ty of real life. 
! He will 


play-world, where 


these 
Fie 
and find 
all shall 


£ 
he 
content of ol 


him the qua upon 
, 
then 


a concocted 


reality, away, 


he shall 
forth 


suit his 


purpose, and where he 
1 


have nothing to te ut picture 


is inward being. 
, poor boy, in t 


There no reality will exist but 


is made for his 


their 


his purposes. T 
| 


fine imaginations may have it all 


own way. There, in heroic costume 


and by gas-light, 
be 


his sole busine ss sh Lil ll 
to express sublime sentiments in the 
+] 


most effective mann while all the 
surroundings are strictly 


How fine to 
tion begging hi to appear 


and be its speaking lay-fign 


accessory. 
discover an heroic situa- 


dumbly 


Making play, instead of ennobling 
work till through that the soul can play, 
Finding spirit- 

a there, ina 


= 


—that is child’s play. 
ual deliverance in 


situation, — that is romantici 
And it is the rey 
nobly imagining youth. 

But lay-fig 


and 


up’ 
resentative error 
are not hero- 


ure heroics 


ism ; the made-up situation proves 
than that situ 
made for all, 


more straitening ition 
which 


real 


God has namely, 


the world. The stage is found to 


be wooden as its own boards. It gives 
Wilhelm for companions a crew of 
itual 
appetites at 
bic ker, 
for 
while, but for his escape, it would make 


spir- 


incapables, who have excellent 


others’ cost, who higgle, 


sneak away from duty, good 
prete nd 


are 


nothing, and everything ; 


his own life a mere cul-de-sac with a 
slough at the end. 
Yet he 


ish. 


is boy-wise as well as boy-fool- 
His imaginations fertilize, though 
they mislead him. His impulse to live 
over the world, rather than under it, is 


the vital impulse of the soul. 


human 
But long before imagination has pro- 


ceeded to the results named, another 
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grand fructifying force has come to its 
aid, namely, Love. “ The ever-woman- 
ly leadeth us on.” Love, —it is, we 
may say, a chemical change in the man, 
like the conversion of starch into sugar, 
or grape-juice into wine. Full of sweet- 


ness and sweet intoxication, it belongs 
Na- 


ture; and he who with his whole soul 


to the profoundest economies of 


and body has once loved is another 
being henceforth. 


Acid or even putrid 


fermentations may set in; but what he 


was before he cannot be again. 


Goe- 
the, therefore, follows Nature in placing 
this next to imagination as a producer 
of growth,—next in Nature and in 
Goethe’s pages, because its alliance with 


imagination is so immediate and 


mate. He who does not idealize 

not love. 

Love, : 

filling Wilhelm’s being with those pre- 
the blind sub- 
and nobility, 


udded 


But here also is peril. 


cious heats which 


are 
chivalry 


stance of all 


clot} 


ves the stage with the en- 
chantment of Mariana’s presence, 

so bewitches the poor yout! 

that “false tendency 

Satan. 


toward 


more of 


his proper Moreover, 


rushing headlong 


consumm 
tion, and overleaping the bounds of 
prudential morality, it brings both upon 
Mariana and himself sore re 

ries to the grave ; 


] 


Her, poor child, it hur 


him it pushes to the grave’s brink, and 
stores even his recovered strength with 
anguish and a lifelong regret. 
Goethe is accused of immorality. He 
does, indeed, depict grave errors with- 
out exclaiming over them, without hold- 
ing up his hands, or 


laying any pan- 


| 
tomime of horror. Moreover, a love 


pure in its essence, but heedless in its 
procedure, he persists in naming pure, 
But he ind 


a rigor that is even appalling, the retri- 


though heedless. icates, with 
butions which pursue levity and precip- 


tation, not to mention things worse. 
I have read many books which gave 
more moral stimu/ation than “ Wilhelm 
Meister” ; I have never read any which, 


while frankly acknowledging that Na- 


‘ 
f 
I 


ture’s blessing goes more with noble 


essence than with decorous form, yet 


Wilhelm Meister's 


Apprenticeship. [September, 


indicates with equal power 
nerve 


the iron 
of moral law that runs through 
and through the world. 

And now, as third performer in this 
veal drama of growth, comes forward 
a redoubtable figure, the Sense of Self. 
His reputation, indeed, is not of the 
best. All, it is true, embrace him pri- 
vately ; but most think it decorous to 
disavow him in public. 

On the whole, / is a very serviceable 
pronoun ; and equally its complement 
Wel- 


The feeling 


in consciousness is serviceable. 
come, Ego, to your place! 
of Self is the nominative, the xaming 
case, in the sy 


ntax of consciousness. 


But, as, by the rules of grammar, the 
} ] 7 


nominative is to be mac 


e the sudject of 


a verb, so in the grammar of growth 


g is subjected to the grand 


this self-feelin 
verbum, the action and total significance 
of one’s existence. 
Bring it out, then, clearly, pronounce 
it with due distinctness and force, that 
it may be clearly and definitely sub- 
jected. 
Nature 
the 


And so there 


ittends to that. She secures 


nominative ier spiritual syntax. 
is a period in earlier life 


when this feeling of self is getting 
j 
( 


pro- 
nounc¢ ced it is some- 
times, a i 


upon celicat 


vere in its emphasis 

And, indeed, if it 
come withot ive, without gentle 
any hearer 
known 


qualification, almost must 


confess that he has sounds 
more 

is sweetly qualified 

with love « imagination. It appears 

in luxuriant dreams of the poet’s life, 

him who is not merely a pen- 

but a living lyric, a poet in heart 

soul. 

the 


mine, tie 


“ And this life of true glory,” 
of Wilhelm, “ may be 
A gentle and magnani- 


mous egoism, but still an egoism. But 
subjection of this self-feeling 


cries heart 


the due 
will in the qualifications 


that even now make it lovely the sure 


come duly; 


promise of that is contained. 

Fourth in order appears a much pret- 
tier figure, namely, Philanthropy, the 
desire to serve man. It is, in- 


loving 


deed, at first, sufficiently sweeping and 
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No half-way work, 
He will regenerat 
ble humanity, with 
of them all; he 
on 
transfiguration ; 
oO. is 
yreciation Goethe depic ts it, 
how vital it is in essence, 
how vapory it is in form. 
in he that 


better th to crave 


love, and to 


} 
icome 


French 
' 


» tragedies of char- 
» tragedies of disgust 
i ent enthu- 
WV been gereat- 
as enriched 


rination, love, 


hat 
be- 
brought 


forces, by 


over 

; Long 

however, Goethe has 
ling, tempering 
riches may be economized. 
nd in the person of Jarno, en- 
Understanding. True 
keen as steel also, an- 
and 


and 


sentiment, clear 


what he has 


aA 
od 


partly by what he has not, Jarno offers 


shear 


with unsparing rigor to 


W ilhelm’s 


these very illusions runs an artery rich 


away 
illusions, not seeing that in 


in his reddest life-blood. 


Critical the disen- 


light without heat 


understanding, 
or color, 
at a certain period in nobly 
imagining and impassioned youth to 
break 


shame all 


through the cloudy glories, and 
That 


Do you know 


with its cold glare. 
sudden skeptic shame ! 
it, reader ? Do you remember moments 
when al 


suddenl 


that had glorified life seemed 


y to stand before you a detected 


impostor, a beggar and 


1.02 
og playing king 
10W strippe dt 


to his rags? Ah, me! 


how pathetically old and wise tl 


Love, frit 


phyte becomes all at once! 
d no longer, he! 


fool 


philanthropy, — he has looked under 
the words, and found all they covered 
: 


namely, nothing. Henceforth he will 


hunt sentiment out of him, as it were 
a wolf. Henceforth he will measure 
life by hi l 
d barrenly ** reasonable.” 
’ 


succeed. A 


ind, and be 


out his 


Unhappy, could he 


life of the 


mere 
understanding is ju 


oweep out 


one 
degree better than idiocy. 
imagination, and all the angels go with 
it. To freeze the heated geysers of the 
soul? It were to freeze the core of the 
world. Better to be nobly moon-struck 


+ 


than turned into a pillar of salt, even 


salt. Better to be Don 


han a very archangel Sancho. 

yet unhappy is the nobly im- 
passioned and imagining soul that can 
never discriminate, never distinguish 


between the central suggestions of the 
and the l 
have 


vho needs 


soul chance directions these 


men 


taken. It is he of all 
this, li 


any tragedy like that of Don 


just discrimination. 
Is there 
Quixote ? own 
light ! An 


windmills, 


A god blinded by his 
Olympian charging 
toad 
and grins at the spectacle! 


upon 
aside 
The lu- 
dicrousness is but the last sting of the 


while a squats 


tragedy. On the whole, critical under- 
The divine 
mania of the soul must listen even to 


Hard 


standing must have heed. 


this Sancho with his wise saws. 
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his illusions, one by one, 

I find this true. 
cillation between opposite poles, 

how long it lasts! A powerful expe- 

Yet even this m .. sat i rience comes, and all seems changed 


but cold also is necessary. The in one’s being; it passes, and nothing 

ies of rich impass | spir m ianged. “Is there for me,” 

ypors that float, I » mig ‘‘only this aimless see- 
heavens, mt : saw? To-day Don Quixote, to-morrow 
mountain-to} n Sancho, next day Don Ouixote agai: 


is that to go forever?” Happ 


he, provided 


x€ mption. v 


mmon-sense. 
is nota mere pendulum. Na- 
, Ss. The is oscil- 
ough 
: 


and 


+} 


~ 


upon the 


ymbol g judg 
disappointment tte! han nent are sown in his heart, and ; 

with sickness, ret : ready germinat 
enters and chills hir core. 4 Travel, with observation of men, and 


; : ° 
these clouds ol ol are ni Bs *TY I “ viti m, sobers 


so 
begins to recog 
limits and conditions, and to do so with- 


out surrendering his hopes and h 
dreams. He perceives, little by 
that there are some men who c: 
and receive help, and some wh« 
neither, ome with whom one can no- 
bly codperate, others whose hands ap- 


is one employment shall | t proach nis WI uy truct and 


is heart with i \ pes, to put al ntangle. th: himself is 


summer blossom and beauty of hi limited, and tha ibly tl world 
former imagination eside tl wintry might not much better in his 
death-in-life, and shame m by the an than i fF its Maker 


whole, 


extreme power. ‘ 4 t his hopes and imagina- 
But he recovers himself, slowly. An tions are not put shame ; for he feels, 


Goethe’s ¢ knowled F humar that, even amid these iron limits of labor 


nature is shown in this, that Wilhelm and effect, a result of unlimited, aéso/ude 
does not regain his ennobling imaginz worth is also getting wrought 

tions while holding fast to th And now, in this harmonizing of heat 
gestions of prudence. No, he reverts and cold into one tempered economy, 
to the former, forsaking the latter. The in this recognition of limits and condi- 
cold season has passed over him, and_ tions, without surrender of inspiring 


seemingly left nothing behind. ’ imagination and hope, he approaches 
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is wandering, and 


nears 


as life 
f 


ne © 
for the 

Itis much, 

he perceives, to 
e smallest reality 


sctnn mM ) ] 1; 
astonishment he dis- 


1divent 
lations, en 


} 


re 
ut to 


is not 


has insisted 


1 fashion, as 
no warm 
divine 


nation. 


ditions, t 


may build the spiritual 


,is heroism. Enough 


ay work is the true play. 
Moral imag has found its home 
] 


and its freedom in tl sal; and there- 
with the first epoch of his life rounds 
into compl 


to 


etion, passes over its virtue 
Fees 


unother, an life there is an 


a beginning. 


79 


In what consists this complete begin- 
ning? In this, that he now gets his eye 


He 


sees his being as a spiritual whole, a 


on himself in a wholly new way. 


complete design in the thought of Eter- 
nal Nature, which design he is religious- 


ly bound to divine and serve. 


To serve 
Creative Reality even in the regards he 
bestows upon himself, —in coming to 
that aim and action, he, for the 

time, beholds his being with a pure eye. 
“To say it in a word,” he writes to Wer- 
ner, “the cultivation of my individual 


self, here as I am, has, from my youth 
upward, been constantly, though dimly, 
my wish and pur] The same inten- 
still cherish, but the means of 
realizing it are now grown somewhat 


* 


ose. 


tion I 


clearer.” 
“ Selfish ” 
but it 


is that? It is not the goal, 


is not selfish. Only as the sense 
of self is subordinated, only as it not 
becomes a 


of 


only resigns dominion, but 
loyal steward in the household the 
soul, happy in obedience, can one arrive 
at real self-culture, — that is, accept his 
being at the hands of Formative Natu 

as a design to be served. 
feeling holds one in close | can 
never so much as see his being in this 
pure, objective way, any more than he 
) his « The 


act of receiving it as the farm which 


can look back into his own eyes. 
very 
he is to till, 


ich all parts, 


as a spiritual 

all partial acts and in 
, and the sense of self among them, 
» to be subordinated and made servi 

e,— this implies not merely a lil 


era- 
yn from egoism, but much more, name- 
it. 
consists in the happy and obedient ser- 
The 


uses of the world, we have said, are en- 


of Real self- culture 


t 
ly, utilization 


vice of uses in one’s own spirit. 


shrined in the spirit of man; when one 


can freely and faithfully serve these, his 
life as a whole human being has begun. 
Self-culture, in the Goethean 


is, then, a much nobler and more religious 


sense, 


affair than the popular notion makes it. 


But even this, I repeat, is, in Goethe’s 


view, simply the complete beginning. 
ms are from Carlyle’s translation. It 


over again what is already thor- 
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True, the usual notion is different. Some, 
that suppose themselves his followers, 
rest finally in self-culture ; many, who 
think this the goal of Goethe’s own life, 
Did 
men, however, always wait to understand 


inveigh against him accordingly. 


ere condemning, much virtuous indigna- 


tion would never come to use. Precious 


is virtuous indignation; nevertheless, 
here there is for it no suitable occasion. 
Wilhelm goes on toward spiritual ripe- 
ness ; we follow his advance. 


The next step is symbolized by that 
charming episode, “Confessions of a 
Fair Saint,” whose relation to the whole 
work many critics profess themselves 


know 


whether any critic has seen clearly what, 


unable to see,— indeed, | not 
nevertheless, is clearly there to be seen. 
Religion is flowering in Wilhelm’s soul. 
He rests softly in Absolute Reality, in 
That which eternally, infinitely Is. It 


° } 
his teel- 


is a deepening /o infinitude of 


1 
ing for the 


Real. From superficial, he 
comes to divine Reality, and finds this 
not only sufficing, but inspiring, not only 
commanding obedience, but blessing, 
exalting, crowning, making it royal. 


This is not directly shown in Wilhelm 
himself, but symbolized by his i 


nterest 
in the narrative of another. In Will 
* kas 


it is hidden, —a-flowering, but secret. 


The very design is to suggest th: } 
religion does not come « 

become formal, but 
vital, creative intimacy 
being. For it is one point of 


art to hint at secret processes 


2 
external representative, 
per- 


connect- 


soul by some 


—and the appearance of principal 
sonages in this work is a/way 


ed with some suggestion of that kind. 
They stand for what they are in them- 


selves ; they have also their direct influ- 
Wilhelm ; 
that 


in his inward growth. 


ence on 
] 


bolize 


and they 


which cannot be 


shown 
Wilhelm comes to his knees 
Absolute Reality ; kneeling, he 
his being. Self-culture hen¢ 
got its baptism, freedom its law 
its blessing of obedience, which leav 
it freedom still. 
Has the reader some misgiving that 


og 
5 
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I foist this the 
book? There is not, indeed, a direct 
syllable to this effect. What assurance, 
then, that this interpretation is not gra- 
tuitous f° 

This, first, — the “ Confessions ” are 
there; hence are related to the import 
of the whole. 


interpretation upon 


But perhaps the reader 
thinks, with the redoubtable Mr. Lewes, 
that the work is not a who/e at all, but 
a piece of patchwork. If so, this reason 
will not weigh with him. 

But my interpretation is conclusively 
The Wilhelm 
book is no longer the 
We leave him 


on one side this episode, we find him 


affirmed in another way. 
of the seventh 


Wilhelm of the fifth. 


on the other, and he 
man. 


is not the same 
He has suffered a sea-change ; 
for his keel has been wetted in the wa- 


ters of Eternity. 


The Abbé recognizes 
him with dit j 

It is the old secret. No man can 
look on Absolute Reality, and live in 


He 


henceforth, — consumed 


the antecedent quality of his life. 
is a new man 
and created. 
And now we 
mate act 


come 
and « por h of his > 
found himself; he is now to give him- 


_ 
self, and, 


in giving, ; 
anew. He is to lose and find 


in social uses. In this sacred 

social immersion, by which, since it can 

now be done sanely, he is to be, not 
] 


dissipated, but divinely assured to him- 


his spirit and Goethe’s work at 
last rest. 
The key-note to this part of the work 
is struck in the cool tones of Jarno. 
is right,” he says, “that a man, 
first enters upon life, should 


highly of 


when he 
think 


mine to attain many high distinctions, 


himself, should deter- 


should endeavor to make all things pos- 
sible ; but when his education has pro- 
ceeded to a certain pitch, it is advan- 
that 


himself among a mass of men, that he 


tageous for him he learn to lose 


learn to live for the sake of others, and 


to forget himself in an activity pre- 
scribed by duty.” 
Wilhelm approaches this higher act 


by degrees. 
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First, by an exalted and matured love 


of woman. It is not here a fume and 


sweet intoxication in the blood, but a 


true passion of the soul, 


a profound 
By an in- 
ity, he must give himself to 


ly his spirit. 
from that other receive 
Na- 
this re- 
than 


made sacred with 


The 


is stronger witl 


need of 
him 
is election of a particular person 
vhom to establish it. So, when it 
ible for Theresa to ac- 
Na- 


however, his attraction 


becomes im 
cept his hand, he passes soon to 
olde r. 

follows the deep self-devotion 

dd. The longing to bestow 

1es be J ynd the love of wom- 

ks for another object, where 

is more simple, because the 
But 

he does not wish to give himself offi- 


thrust himself 


the 


visible return is 


less. here again 


unbidden 
yusehold of another life ; he 
simple obedience to Na- 


ore, when of those who 


w everything he can ask 
} . } " ca ¢ 
1 and no more, there is just 
which his very soul asks: 
‘Is Felix indeed my son “oid 
-e for the question!” 
‘-ovidential Abbé. “ Hail to 
son! Thy apprenticeship is 


ended. 
Yes, when he craves of Nature, not 


Nature pronounces thee free.” 


agerandizement, but a duty, — when he 


entreats her commands to bestow of all 


that is deepest and dearest in his spirit 


on another, and yet to do it so in sim- 
ple res 


| in all 


ive only what is due, — then 


onse to her behest that 
he shall ¢g 
he is free. No self-flattery here; no 
feeling that he is performing some won- 
lerful ' self-sacrifice, which puts 
obligations to him. 


but give where he 


ily in obedience, but in 
Es- 


he can go farther. 


T his done, 


tablished indestructibly in the unity of 


] 


his own , established also in these 


devout relationships, he is prepared to 


enter into ampler relations, carrying 
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into these the same obedience to Nature, 
the same sense of giving only what is 
due. Accordingly, he passes into noble 
mutualities of codperation, service, and 
love with his equals, with those supe- 
rior to himself, and with those to whom 
he is superior, not defrauded of his be- 
ing, but secured in its possession, by 
that self-surrender. 

Not at a leap, indeed, does he attain 
to this dignity of life. Causeless sus- 
picions infest him ; again and again he 
snatches himself back, and retreats into 
spiritual isolation. Like an uncertain 
swimmer, who, wading into deep water, 
draws back in sudden alarm as his feet 
begin to lift themselves buoyantly from 
the sands, so he is smitten with jealous 
fear, and hastens to regain his former 


foothold, 


just when his immersion in 
social use and fellowship was becoming 
complete. But ever as he grows surer 
of himself, and ever as he rests more 
trustfully in eternal Reality, he becomes 
more capable of yielding trust to those 
who deserve it, and yielding himself to 
those unto whom he rightly belongs. 
And so lost and found, so self-given 
and self-contained, so abandoned to the 
high uses of life, and by that very act 
saved, by that act secured to himself in 
spiritual wholeness, Goethe leaves him 


at the close of the Ll pprenti eship 3 


for 
of the Zravels, which is another mine 
of suggestion, I do not speak here. 

To sum all. The whole work climbs 
steadily to this consummate act of self- 
surrender without self-dissipation, with- 
out self-flattery, without officiousness, 
But in order that 
one may give himself nobly, he must 
: To this 


First, fruc- 


and without reserve. 
nobly have himself to give. 
end there are prerequisites. 

tification, a rich development of heats 
fruitful 


ture and order of these Goethe 


and powers ; and of the na- 


aims 


to give account. Secondly, a due tem- 


pering of these by the cold, faithful se- 


verities of understanding and experi- 
ence. Third, as resulting, a high re- 
pose in Reality, — high, because one 


reposes there, not in base compromise 


with it or with himself, but in hope, in 
l 


duty, in imagining heroism of heart. 


oe 
> 
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Fourthly and finally, comes a relation 
to one’s own being, at once utterly re- 
ligious and utterly sane, whereby one 


y 


commands himself in obedience Zo the 


kX tal law and uses of his Spir 7. Hav- 


Twilight. 
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ing achieved this, one may go forward, 
through further experience and deeper 
life, to that act of r ligious and sane 
self-bestowal, wherein he first becomes, 
in the full, majestic sense, a man. 





TWILIGHT. 


—~EPTEMBER’S slender crescent grows again 
J Distinct in yonder peaceful evening-red. 


Clearer the stars are sparkling overhead, 


And all the sky is pure, without a stain. 


Cool blows the evening wind from out the west, 


And bows the flowers, the last sweet flowers that bloom, — 


Pale asters, many a heavy 


waving 


plume 


Of golden-rod, that bends as if opprest. 


The summer’s songs are hushed. 


Up the lone shore 


The weary waves wash sadly, and a grief 


Sounds in the wind, like farewells fond 


and brief. 


The cricket’s chirp but makes the silence more. 


Life’s autumn comes ; the 


eaves begin to fall; 


The moods of spring and summer pass away ; 


The glory and the rapture, day by day, 


Depart, and soon the quiet grave folds all. 


O thoughtful sky, how many eyes in vain 

Are lifted to your beauty, full of tears! 

How many hearts go back through all the years, 
Heavy with loss, eager with questioning pain 


To read the dim Hereafter, —to obtain 
One glimpse beyond the earthly curtain, where 


Their dearest dwell, where they may be or e’er 


September’s slender crescent shines again! 





Needle and Garden. 


NEEDLE 


THE STORY OF A SEAMSTRESS WHO 


AND 


LAID 


GARDEN. 


DOWN HER NEEDLE AND BECAME 


A STRAWBERRY-GIRL. 


WRITTEN BY 


CHAPTER IX. 


T must be remembered that we were 

on the same street with our neigh- 
bors, the Tetchy family, and that multi- 
tudes of their customers passed our gate 
on their way to the old established straw- 
berry-garden. When a company of new 
customers ong in search of the 
Tetchys, of them would stop at 


our gate, and, looking through the open 
lattice-work, would see the strawberries, 
and, thinking this the right place, would 
often come into the house and call for a 


saucer of fruit. Some of these did so 

ged in picking, even 
pushing through into the garden where 
work. 


I was at This publicity was a 


great annoyance to me, especially as 
my mother increased it by insisting on 
supplying all the fruit thus called for. 
Hence the same parties made repeat- 
ed visits. mother thought it as 


important to cultivate customers as 
They called 


1 people must have 


to cultivate strawberries. 


for cream, —as al 
no 


cow, she bought milk as required, and 


the best of everything ; but having 
though no doubt extensively diluted be- 
fore it reached us, yet it seemed to go 
down with entire satisfaction. 

Thus, without ever anticipating it, we 
fell heirs to a sprinkling of the profitable 
business which the Tetchys were car- 
rying on: for, as part of the unintend- 
ed legacy, my mother appropriated their 
high prices also. She took such inter- 
est in this mode of selling our fruit that 
I began to fear she would really convert 
our premises into another strawberry- 
garden. I confess the temptation was 
strong, because she thereby secured 
three times the profit that we could ob- 


tain at the market. As it was, she real- 


HERSELF, 


ized thirty dollars 


during the season 
But 
not one of us would listen to the project 


from these unexpected customers 


Jane was, in 


of a strawberry-garden. 
a of 
waiting on the crowd of impudent, loaf- 


fact, too proud to entertain the i 


ing young men who frequent such places 
as openings for getting rid of their mon- 
ey ; while Fred declared that his sisters 


should never come down to the condition 


of waiters at any table but their own. 
So my mother was overruled, though 
she insisted that her little experience 
with a few customers had fully satisfied 
her that our ill-natured neighbors were 
making great profits out of the immense 
retail trade they were doing. 

But if our little household was thus 
harmonious on the strawberry question, 
the Tetchys were very far from being on 
good terms with us. They had as great 
a run that season as ever. 
heard that their 


Inde ed, we 
customers had so in- 
creased as to oblige them to purchase 
fruit in order to supply the demand. 
How they managed about more cream 
I never learned, — whether they got a 
new cow, or whether that with the iron 
tail was required to do extra duty, was 
a mystery which the hbors 
never permitted to penetrate. 

customers 


neig 


were 

Their 
must have been equally ig- 
norant, as we never heard of their com- 
plaining ; but I have little doubt that 
Mrs. Tetchy could tell, to a drop, how 
much water a quart of milk would bear 
without the cheat being detected. 

It may seem uncharitable to speak 
thus of one’s neighbors, but the Tetchys 
showed themselves unfriendly to us just 
in proportion as we gave evidence of 
beginning tosucceed. They might have 
aided us materially, without injuring 


themselves in the least. But they had 
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become possessed with the absurd fear, 
half, 
were about raising strawberries enough 
Then my moth- 


that we, on a single acre and a 
to ruin their business. 
er’s having entertained a dozen or two 
of transient customers was well known 
to them, for they watched us with un- 
sleeping jealousy ; and they were sure 
we intended to set up another garden. 
So, althor 


mand for more than 


h they saw they had a de- 
their grounds pro- 
duced, a demand, moreover, that was 
actually increasing, and this without 
any abatement in price, yet they 

ferred procuring their extra su] 

from others a great way off to purchas- 
ing from us who were close at hand. 


Such purchases would be just so much 


encouragement to what they regarded 


as a rival establishment, which they 


desired to see suppressed. Hence all 


intercourse between the families ceas- 
ed, and we heard nothing but the ill- 
natured remarks they made about our 
doings, which other neighbors were kind 


enough to repeat to us,—the carrying 


of such things to and fro being consid- 


ered by some an indispensable part of 
true neighborly kindness. 


is quite 
| 
probable, however, that these were all 


pretty well amplified on their way, as I 


that an ill-natured 


C 
have often noticed 
speech, like a bouncing lie, generally 
grows by repetition. 

But 


was, 


vexatious as is certainly 


greatly to be 


these people were 
pitied. As regarded intelligent horticul- 
ture they were altogether in the dark. 
They took no agricultural papers, and 
books on gardening were equally un- 
known upon table, 


literature of the household consisting of 


their the entire 
the penny newspaper, with piles of sen- 
sation novels which the daughters had 
How, from such a dearth 
of reading suitable to their vocation, 


accumulated. 
could they be expected to be better in- 
formed than they were ? or, with the pe- 
culiar caustic temper that ran through 
the family, to make friends who might 
be instructive companions? In agri- 
cultural knowledge I was really their 
superior, having an exhaustless fund of 
information in the miscellaneous collec- 
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tion I had picked up at the grocer’s, 
contents of 
there had never been a more painstak- 


ing student. 


of the diversified whi 

By reference to such a 
source, they would have learned how 
absurd was their selfish idea that it was 
possible for me, or even a hundred like 
me, to overdo the business of raising 


} 


strawberries, no matter where estab- 
lished, but especially when the fruit was 
consumed on the very spot where it was 
produced. I know that this apprehen- 
sion of producing too much fruit is a 
mistake of many persons about embark- 
ing in the business. But further knowl- 
edge invariably corrects it ; there is nev- 
eran over-supply. If, at the beginning 
of my inquiries, the fear crossed my 
own mind, it was dissipated by a single 
conversation with the widow in the mar- 
ket-house. 

The horticulturist of this progressive 
with what 
he learns on his own ground. 


age must not rest satisfied 
There 
is a vast outside world, full of busy, in- 
telligent minds, not content with things 
as they find them, but searching, in- 
vestigating, experimenting, and so suc- 
cessfully, that the horticultural 


— 
largel 


art is 
y indebted to them for the amazing 
progre$s it has of late years made to- 
ward perfection. These great unfolders 
of some of Nature’s profoundest secrets 
do not hide their lights under a bushel. 


There is a perpetual interchange among 


and through 


them, by pen, by tongue, g 
the press, of the experiences and discov- 
eries of each, the common repositories 
of all which are the agricultural jour- 
nals. There collected as in a reservoir, 
they become fountains of instruction, 
not only to the pioneer in horticulture, 
but even to the veteran, and those who 
refuse to drink thereat will ever con- 
tinue in the rear of a great army whose 
No pet- 
ty jealousy comes in to mar the harmo- 


march is unceasingly onward. 


ny of the true votaries of horticulture. 
There is emulation, but not contention. 
The heart of such a man enlarges as he 
pursues his labors, his tastes become 
refined, his sympathies embrace all oth- 
ers having kindred aspirations ; and the 
successes he may have achieved, with 
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the processes by which they are to be 
secured, become the common property 
of all 


ciate them. 


wise enough to appre- 


who are g 
Our neighbors were born 
no such tastes or impulses as 
these. That it was so proved almost as 
unfortunate for us as it was for them- 
selves 


, as the 


Our first season’s profits did not make 
" 


whole income was onl 


wundred and sixty dollars. But it 
] 


1owed conclusively that we were able 

1 something handsome in 
The cost of 
of preparing the ground was 
dollars. All that 


over these two items was so 


, 
new field. 


plants and 
a little rising 


remained 


thirty 


much in payment of our own labor, and 
had never before had a mar- 
the 


pt an occasional half-day lost 


I 


for this we 
ket, as it 


imes, exce 


was contribution of odd 


from the factory; but as our earnings 


here were small, this loss was not of 


much account. Here, then, was more 
than a hundred dollars made out of al- 


most nothing 


wages of both Jane and myself for a quar- 


This was equal to the 


ter of the year. If a half-acre of straw- 


berries, not yet in full bearing, could do 
hole acre of 

go very 

to abandon our 
factory-life ent This was what we 
were aimin we were willing to 
work, but preferred working at home. 
Of course it was simply a question of 
how much we could make on an acre. 
My mother was sure there could be no 
doubt abou ne matter, if she could be 
allowed to open a strawberry-garden. 
She seemed to have given up her long- 
cherished preference for the needle, and 
now beg to realize that there might 
Not one of 
hear to the garden, 


be something better. us, 


however, would 
though we now clearly understood how 
extremely profitable must be that mode 
of bringing the producer and the con- 
sumer together. 

Practice in any art is a wonderful 
enlightener of the understanding. It 
thus became quite clear to us that the 
Tetchy family were living handsomely 
on the*strawberries raised on one acre 
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a 
of land, and cream manufactured prin- 
cipally at the kitchen pump. As usual 
on such occasions, Fred undertook to 
prove by his figures how much it was 


I think he 


it out about a thousand dollars a year ; 


they were earning. made 
but as his previous calculations touch- 
ing our own crop had proved rather 
deceptive, I did not trust implicitly to 
his conclusions. But he insisted that it 
must be so, as figures never lied. I sug- 
gested, that, though the figures them- 
selves might not lie, yet that instances 
had known of their 
great lies by others,— not meaning, 
however, to refer to him. 


been leading to 


These were among the new changes 
of the old topic that now formed the sta- 
ple of our family discussions. As we 
had done pretty well with a half-acre, 
we must have more ground planted. It 
may appear singular that so small a prof- 
it, realized only after a whole year of 
waiting, should prove so powerful a 
stimulus to further effort. But I well 
knew that wealth is not suddenly ac- 
quired by agriculture of any kind. The 
great element of value which distin- 
guishes this over other occupations is 
that of safety, — slow, but sure. If our 
profit should small to others, 
it was a great affair to us, and we felt 


appear 


reasonably certain that we could make 
it four times as large. It was therefore 
determined to have the remaining half- 
acre broken up and set out with straw- 
berries that fall. 

But no one must suppose that our 
summer occupation was ended when 
our crop had been marketed and the 
profit ascertained. All this was accom- 
Im- 


coming in. 


plished as ji \ was 
mediately after the vines had borne 
their fruit, they developed new energies 
in the putting out of a multitude of run- 
ners. But meantime the ground had 
been taken possession of by a fresh 
crop of weeds, all of which must be re- 
moved, and the surface forked up into 
mellowness, before the runners would 
take hold and establish themselves into 
strong We therefore 


ig, vigorous plants. 
entered on a new campaign against 


these troublesome interlopers, though 
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our 
that their 


. Sanat 
than the work itself. 


hoes were so heavy and clumsy 


unwieldiness fatigued us more 


“ There goes ten thousand at 
] 


Fred, one da: 


a pull!” 
1y,as he caught 


old of a huge thistle with | 


said I to 
lis rake and 
dragged it out by the roots. 

Fred was astounded at this piece of 
He 


abundance, but had never gone over the 


information. had seen weeds in 
pages of the “ Country Gentleman” and 

Farmer” as care- 
d l the thought 
had never occurred to him tha 


ully as I h id hence 
l t in pull- 
+h} 


was really 


le Of get- 
ting 


The subject 


rid of thousands m 


crease trom a sing 

a topic for sul 

research. 

looked up sev arti 

undertook to extend the calculation, and 
arrived at results that almost frighten- 
would 


ed me. As ngle thistle 


-four thousand tl 


produce 
st year, and 
five hundred and sev y-six millions 
the 


nists had di 


second! and we fou that bota- 


r weeds 


scoveret 


an approximation to amazing 


power of reproduction. ust not be 


supposed, however, that every seed will 


vegetate. Animals and birds consume 
myriads of them, and other myriads per- 
ish under the extreme h f summer 


and the lestructive cold of win- 


ter. To > ext iture thus con- 
fines the n plication of weec 
Botanists assert that the 


its are prest ribed, and 


limits. 


that +} 
tilat t 


be | l it 


were not so, 
> thistle would reproduce itse 
i lly as in a few years to cover with 
progeny the 
plane 4 
Our ground was singularly troubled 


entire surface of our 


with the rag-weed, which we found was 
immensely prolific. 


ous other kinds also 


There were numer- 
that came up all 
over the 
that 


seeds 


me 
most 


field, and it appeared to 
which the 


threw 


those produced 


up the rankest growth. 


What was greatly to their discredit, 


none of them produced a flower. So 
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far as I could discover, they performed 
no other office than that of perfecting 
a crop of seeds for the sole purpose of 
next year producing another that would 
Their 


stalks and foliage were rejected by cat- 


be many thousand times larger. 


tle, and never came to much as fertiliz- 


ers. It is probable they have some me- 


dicinal virtues, however, as the herb- 
doctors use them pretty freely. But I 
could regard them in no other 


than nuisances in a strawberry-bed. 
So universally are weeds regarded as 

injurious to agriculture, that laws have 

insure their destruc- 


been enacted to 


tion. In this country it has been made 


a finable offence to permit the Canada 
thistle to perfect its seeds. France im- 
, 


poses a heavy penalty on all who are in 


like manner neglectful of the common 
thistle. E 

fails to yy the corn-marigold is 
] 


severely punished. 


very man in Denmark who 
cestre i 


In the early histo- 


ry of Scotland, whoever “ poisoned the 


king’s lands with weeds, introducing 


thereby a host of enemies,” was de- 


nounced as a traitor. Unhappily, with 
us there has been 


an abundant yield of 
, 
I 


ch instances show how these 


both. Asst 


: . 
pests have been regarded 


cultural world, one 


by the agri- 
would think that it 
to hear of their 
But no such 


was now time for us 
diminishing in number. 
diminution can be asserted. 
The history of the migration of seeds 


is full of the 
The 


makes 


most curious statistics. 
reviewer of a recent publication 
the following interesting state- 
ment. 

“ The lonel 


y island of St. Helena, for 
example, at the ti ; 


1e time of its discovery 
able 
Its flora now comprises seven 
The 


reproduction supposes 


in 1501, ] 


roduced about sixty veget 
spec ies. 
hundred and fifty species. faculty 
of spontaneous 
a greater power of accommodation than 
we find in most domesticated plants. 
Although every wild species affects a 
habitat of a particular character, it will 
grow under conditions extremely unlike 
those of its birthplace. The seven hun- 
dred new species which have found their 
way to St. Helena within three centuries 


and a half were probably not in very 
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large proportion designedly introduced 


there | 


it may be 


yy human art. As a general rule, 
assumed that man has inten- 
tionally transferred fewer plants than he 

accidentally into countries foreign 
The 


mong the cereal grains, 


ow the wheat. 


pest of the kitchen-garden, 
re the same in America as in Europe. 
o, the 1 col- 
»f weeds in the wheat-fields of 


é goal 


ars ag author made 


rypt, a another in the gar- 
e Bosphorus. Nearly all the 
ical with those tha 

itions in New 

from one local- 

y a thousand 

stances. The upsetting of 


of an emigrant in his jour- 


n 
s the Western plains may scat- 


cround the seeds he de- 
irden. The herbs which 
rustic 


States 


| in the 
of the E 
ong the prairie-path 


the 


istern 


caravan otf 


us of a botanist may 


s from the foot of the 
plains that skirt the 
frequently observed, 
5s tr unspl inted to fore ign cli- 

ir growth escape 


ver-garden, and naturalize 


es among the spontaneous veg 
The 


n 1 kir t 
) yar y 
In pack! t 


pastures. straw 


waldsen were s« 
urt-yard of the muset 
are deposited, and 


twenty-five species 
1e Roman Cam- 
1814, the 


waite tm the atest 
rought in the stuffing 


ign of 


iddles seeds from the banks of 
per to the v illey of the Rhine, 

introduced the plants of the 
i The 


in their incursions into 


environs of Pa 
Europe Eastern vegetables in 
their train, left the seeds of Orien- 
tal wall-plants to grow upon the ram- 
The Can- 


parts of Buda and Vienna. 


ada thistle is said to have sprung up in 
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Europe two hundred years ago from a 
seed which dropped out of the stuffed 
skin of a bird.” 
As I had 


ical peculiarities of weeds, and, indeed, 


never studied the botan- 


had no time for scientific study, having 
both needle and garden on my hands, 
I regarded their luxuriant growth in 
my strawberry - ground only in a strict- 
ly practical light. The soil was full of 
nutriment, as my father had left 

rich. If this nutriment were approp 
ated by the weeds, it would obviously be 
so much taken from the strawberries. 
The latter, 


was swelling to full size, 


moreover, when the fruit 


preparatory to 
changing color, required all the moist- 
ure they could obtain. Now weeds are 
powerful leeches. 


suck up 


bery of 


Whatever they might 
would consequently be 
Thus as 


the strawberries. 


nutriment and moisture would fail the 
strawberries in exact proportion to the 
growth of the weeds, the fruit would 
be small in size and inferior in quality, 
with a corresponding diminution of the 
season these 
effects would be particularly di 


market price. In a dry 


sastrous. 
These conditions of successful straw- 
berry-culture I had learned from books, 
from reflection, and from actual expe- 
rience. Hence my beds were made scru 


pulously clean and mellow when the 
1 
pic 
I 


1ers. It 


ints were beginning to put forth run- 


was a troublesome matter, 

for some weeks, to keep them in com- 

hour or two 

hoeing daily; but then I found the 
] 


labor of weeding lasted only during Au 


ete order, requiring an 


after that month the growth 


gust, as 


had so fallen off as to be of little conse- 


quence. Scarcely any that started sub- 
sequently would find the season long 
enough to mature the 


seeds. I frequent- 


ly managed to obtain a > of what 


our neighbors were doing, to see how 
my strawberry-culture compared with 
theirs. Though the whole family had 
little else to do than to look after their 
acre, yet I was quite satisfied with the 
result of 


my survey. They had quite 


as many weeds as myself, with the im- 
portant difference that they did not seem 
to mind much about getting rid of them 
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I presume their uniform success had 
made them and lazy. Their 
hopes had been fulfilled, while the con- 


careless 


summation of mine was yet in the fu- 
ture. 

The runner of a strawberry, when 
projected a certain distance, develops 
at its extremity a tuft of leaves, and 
having done so, is impatient to throw 


out roots immediately below the new- 


ly formed tuft. To promote the forma- 
tion of these, the surface of the ground 
should be made perfectly loose and mel- 
low, so that the rootlets may enter and 
descend with facility, thenceforward to 
and 
moisture. Thus cared for, and especial- 


ramble in search of nourishment 
ly if sunk a little below the surface, 
and held there with a spoonful of earth, 


the runners will put forth a mass of 
snow-white roots with incredible rapid- 
ity. In a moist soil, or after a shower 
of rain, they fasten themselves imme- 
diately ; and thus ceasing to be drains 
upon the parent plant, by living and 
growing from their own daily enlarging 
roots, they will acquire a size and vigor 
to insure an abundant crop the following 
season. The first joint being securely 
rooted, the 


ening into a succession of new ones; 


‘runner will go on length- 


and if each be promptly anchored like 
the first, they will become contempora- 
neous bearers. As one plant will send 
forth runners, the careful culti- 


vator can thus cover his ground 


many 
with 
But 
when the surface is permitted to remain 


a profusion of the thriftiest vines. 


hard and compact, baked under the sur 
or trodden under foot, the delicate root- 
lets are unable to penetrate the unfriend- 


ly mass. They are blown about by the 


wind, useless exhausters o parent 
plant; they change color by exposure 
to the sun and air, and lose their pow- 
er of extension. Even under the soften- 
ing influence of rain, which may enable 
them to secure some feeble holding- 
ground, they rarely become vigorous 
plants, while their multiplication is ma- 
terially limited. If the surface be over- 
grown with grass or weeds, the runners 
can gain no hold; and hence, there be- 


ing no new plants established, the suc- 
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ceeding crop will be smaller than it might 
otherwise have been. The vigor of the 
plant thus created from a runner is al- 
together dependent on the condition of 
the surface over which it is first project- 
ed, and the promptness with which it is 
enabled to throw out and fasten its roots 
in a congenial soil. Nature performs 
wonders for the strawberry ; but human 
care and skill can multiply its capabili- 
ties to an extent which even yet is unde- 
termined. 

Acting upon these hints, for which I 
was again indebted to my invaluable 
agricultural treasury, I took care that 
every runner, as Soon as it threw out 
a perfect tuit of 
down into a little cavity scooped out 


leaves, should be let 


by a garden-trowel, and sprinkled with 
The in- 
stinct of the plant was so nice and active, 


earth enough to keep it down. 


that, as soon as it came in contact with 


the moist ground below, it threw out 


roots and took a fast hold. These nour- 
ished it into an independent plant, ena- 
bling it to project a new joint, which, 
being similarly covered, formed another 
plant. Thus attending to them every 


day, I not only obtained more than were 


needed for the yet unoccupied half-acre, 


but secured plants of so vigorous a 
growth as to insure a good crop the 
coming season. The ground was brok- 
en up and put in nice order in October. 
Then, after every rainy day, but espe- 
cially in damp and drizzly weather, a 
man who understood the business was 
employed to transfer the young plants 
to their new location. It was too great 
an undertaking for me, though I assist- 
the My new bed I 


made an extension of the old 


ed in operation. 


one, and 


began with those plants which had 
grown from the runners nearest to the 
parent. As these had been longest in 
growing, they were the most thrifty and 
the best. Taking them up carefully on 
a trowel, with a ball of earth to each, 
I carried them one by one to the places 
previously prepared for them by the gar- 
dener, being simple excavations about 
a foot apart, into which we slipped them 
directly from the trowel, and then drew 
the loose earth up around the ball, so 
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Far) 
cle, 


ortion Of the roots ex- the pl ints required for the 
ing holes for them, discovered that there were three or four 
down quite level times as many as we needéd. My read- 


ing had taught me that one of the 


Stood 


akes of strawberry-growing wv 


wding too many on the 

The effect would be to make it im 
] + + } . 

ble to get at the weeds and gras 


hoe. A bed in this con 


nditio 
be kept I I 1 


p* ciean. 


s would t 


season ; 
‘ower h 1] 1 
fTrower nas piante 
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one bed and harvested he 


will discover that he is still only on the 


one crop, 
threshold of this branch of horticulture. 
Many of them are the fruit of subse- 
quent experience, while much of all I 
ever the careful 
study of as many authorities as | was 


learned is result of 


able to consult. Study combined with 


practice and close observation, together 
with a passionate determination to learn, 
and hope ever stimulating to persever- 

e, has been with me the secret of 
success. I was now at the close of my 


1 


first year’s experiment. My whole acre 


was in the best condition. The plants 
set out the first year were certain to 
produce twice the former yield, such 


be ing 


the universal experience with the 


1 double the 


y 
strawberry ; while now, wit! 


extent of ground, and the first half-acre 
stocked with many times the number of 


W ENT out one 
Not that I kne 


morni 
barn. 

} WT) 

honid 

one snouia 
amounts , 
a barn 
plantation. It there 
vears before we were. I ought 


was, indeed, already 
m iny 
to say, 
a part of it; for the barn is a conglom- 


erate, the further end stretchi 


the hither end 


coming down to a period which is with- 


back into antiquity, and 


+ 1: 


the memory of men still livi 


course its ancient history is involved in 
in the 


somewhat of the earth’s otherwis« 


obscurity ; but as we read 
‘ un- 
written story, so in our barn are many 
marks which point out to the curious 
student the different eras of its creation. 
The 
in the centre, and consists chiefly of a 
That part of the front 
which dates back to the Lower Silurian 


main line of demarcation comes 


kind of bu oe. 


epoch ran south-southwest, but at some 
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plants originally set, the promise was 
highly encouraging. I could think of no 
disappointment but 
a pinching frost that might destroy the 


possible chance of 


blossoms, or a parching drought that 
might blast the fruit. No work that I 
had been required to perform had been 
too hard for me. Most of it had been 
recreation, while all had been healthful 
to the body and grateful to the mind. 
It is true that now and then my hands 
had been a little roughened by wielding 
the heavy garden-tools; but we had al- 
ready determined that our next year’s 
profits should furnish us with new and 
lighter ones. 


} 


il, and 


Thus, satisfied with my- 


buoyant with hope, the winter 
came upon us; but I passed through it 
without impatience or anxiety, both my 
sister and myself continuing the while 


steadily at the factory. 


Drift period it turned 
and drifted to 
The result is a bold 
Peo- 
world 


might afford to be 


in obtuse angle. 


othing else in the 


to annoy 


an- 


noyed by this departure from a right 
li to such 


ne; du I one is reduced 


straits, he will do well to call it a bow- 


window, and at rest,— which, indeed, 


it is, only the window is a little to the 
windward of the bow. 
an old 


one. If 


Viewed in certain aspects, 


barn is far superior to a new 
you build a new barn, you have no re- 


and 


sources. It is all finished, 
know where you 


for 


place. There 


you 
are. There is a place 
j 


everything, and everything in its 


is no use in looking for 
anything. If it is not where it belongs, 
it will not be anywhere. An old barn, 
on the contrary, is a mine of wealth. It 
has nooks and corners full of rubbish 
waiting to be turned to all manner of 


beautiful use. Do you want a shingle, 
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a board, a door, a window; a log, a 
screw, a wedge? There are heaps and 
somewhere, 


old 


you, 


piles of them if you do not 


mind cobwebs. The barn has a 


sort ympathy with welcomes 
recesses, and never snubs 

ss when you are at a 
nention the dove- otes, 


S, anda the mouse- 


lurking-places loved of 
yu a very romantic story, 
Once, a great 
iny of us were born, 
plantation ; 1arm- 
ed by all who 
] ing sent word 
down to i 
that 


was to come to su] 


y 
4 


Sr 
ippenea 


all her household were to 


excursion which 


ymewhat homely lang 


Hows 


1 “clam -! 


conciud 


, and come home in sea- 


he king at supper. So 


starvelings, 


pies were all made 
ed edges, and the hoar- 
and all was set care- 


the eventful hour, 


: 
and her 


o 
g 
household 
locked the door behind 

taking the front-door 
-f steward the postern. 
bhi 1 
lly come, th 


clam-bake, and 


And when the time was fu 


princess left the waited 
by th lside till the king came by, 

both went together to the 
princess’ And as they went up 
~ps to the house, the charming 
drank tea 


herself, said seductively to the ki 


the ste 


young princess, who never 


“ Do you mind, if you don’t have tea? 
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It is a great trouble every way, and the 
the 
king, lured into a wrong story by the 


self-denial will do you good.” And 


music of her voice, suppressed a ris- 
ing sigh, and said no, it was no matter. 


And 


door, and essayed to go in; 


then the princess unlocked the 
but though 


door was unlocked, it refused to 


the 


open. 


I And suddenly the unha 


ypy prin- 


) ’ 
cess bethought herself that she had lock- 


ed the door upon the inside, and bolted 
out h the 
her igh- 
steward still held the key. So there 


} 


it, and herself passed 


postern-gate, of which lord h 


they were. Then, troubled, they march- 

hither and thither around the house 
ith stately and majestic step, trying 
every door and window, and finding ev- 
ery avenue of approach barricaded ex- 
pt the sink-nose, which 
oners might try, 


but 


ce Libby pris- 


intent on getting out, 
tutional monarch, how- 


As two 


not a consti 


ever anxious to get in. mice, 


lurking near the 


full cheese-safe, prowl 


around the crevices, braving cold and 


darkness in the middle of the night; 
safe on shelf the cheese reposes, 


unmindful; they, fierce and heedless 
with anger, rave against it out of reach 
and emit a squeal; a rage for eating, 
ted from a long fast, and 
urd, urge 


se anger inflamed 


colle¢ throats 


them on: not oth- 


the kir 


walls, and 


from < 
and 
an- 
vhat 


in what 


2 
. 1 
princess surve the 


urned 


ying 
gcuish | in their bones; by 
way they might obtain access ; 
might dislodge the rations 
. Ne- 
look at 
i and 
slow, be- 
nd 


Then the scene 


manner they 


] 
1ACCS 


in inaccessible p 


guam / They could only 
each otl with a wild surmi 
then, unfriended, melancholy, 
take themselves to the rude shelter : 
frugal fare of the barn. 
was suddenly changed. The westering 


sun came serenely in. 


of graceful cobwebs, festooning and fan- 


The dreamy mist 


tastic, and many a tiny window all adust, 
softened his brilliancy to a dim, religious 
light. 
ber- hued, in that mellow glory. 


The brown old rafters shone, am- 
The 
A hun- 
dred summer sunsets glowed in the yel- 


rough floors were fretted gold. 


low corn that lay massed in ridged and 


burnished splendor. Mounds of ap- 
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and round, loaded the air Fantasima’s lip”; and then 
Innumerable wi roll his eyes around 3 
clover-blossoms, succulent with 


rich fragrance. uld ut 
evening 
morning showers, im 


fine frenzy, and gnaw his cr 
ipurpled 


dews an still more wrathful despair. 
in the dusky silence of June nights,and is the end of my romance of the barn. 
own with all their sweetness in Still, it m 
hem, treasured up their dense delicious- is not without 
balm - breathed cows, but did i 


o flood our human sphere 
{ perfume. Meet- 


these dear home- 


] + 
Nweasant 


solacing 
cuit bri 
, - . , : a 
from the clam-l ated imprisonment there undis 
» i 
hat window? Th is tl 


must be 

farewell, d 

same time, 
NnINnkK, SO over: 

reposes a cranberry-tart, tl rust flaky 

and fantastic 


a monster ¢ 
disposed of is so much gr ran un- 
now-wreath, dertaking than a mere leasure to 
ed, that I think it no exaggera- 


as the curve of _ be carri 
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ve classic 1¢ had been watchi 
as I di sorbed in 
. 


> dead to the 


1 
I 


a barn. recesses of 
l : ated a sound wl 


success 


said he, 


just as well. 


of it was, that 


himself, and turned 
marvel 


it became a \ 


it 
sarcophagus, 
] 


( 


wooden 


had ever been 
it was a horse- trou 
p “on end,” and made 
house of it. Fresh, sweet-s 

unwonted activity by he piled on each floor, and scoopec 
such attractive little nests that a hen 


1 out into 
of a domestic turn of mind wou 


1 out 


1 sauntered 
Id go 


n 
I do not know 


Wictee. 
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there and lay, just for the fun of it, you 
might suppose. Then the porticos, and 
the palisades, and the sliding-doors, and 
the galleries, and the hospital, and the 


vistas, and the inner and outer courts, 


every arrangement that heart of hen 
lusion and for 


could wish, both for sex 


society, — why, those fowls might have 
dreamt they dwelt in marble halls every 
night of the and 


ir lives, not have been 


very far out of the way. And the sum- 
mer residences that he made for them, 


— little Gothic cottages built for a sin- 


gle family, with all the modern conven- 
iences, and a good many more impro- 
vised on the spot, and with this signal 
over similar structures at 
Newport and Nahant, that 


take them under your arm, and carry 


advantage 


you can 


them wherever you please. 

Before finally leaving my hen-coop, 
will a t 
recurring to 
e st 


ed that in a late 


generous public pardon me for 
the su crowing 


hens may possibly be 1 ml 


eT- 
number 

zine I hazarded a doubt as to the exist- 
ence of any such /usus nature. Since 
that time proof has accumulated upon 
me from different quarters that crowin 
But let it be that 
the gist of my remarks was the incon- 
> Now let 


sistency of the 
us see whether an admission of the dis 


; 
g 
hens do exist. noted 
tyrant man. 


puted fact relieves him from the guilt 
charged upon him. 
Observe once more the couplet, 
A whistlis 
Alway 1 
fear 


a couplet which, I affirm 


¢ 


Ol 


without 


contradiction, endeavors to affix a 
stigma upon the character of crowing 
for what sinister and ulterior p 
designat- 


hens: ur- 
pose I scornfully refrain from 
ing. hens have re- 


Fourteen crowing 


ported themselves to me: one from 


Maine, two from New Hampshire, three 
from Massachusetts, one each from Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, and four from 
sylvania. 


and 
Penn- 
Of these fourteen, 
Number One is “ Bobby, 
lent Biddy. | Lays nice, large eggs, and 
brings up her families well.” 
Number Two, named Queen Mab. 


an excel- 
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Always crows to the music of a sweet- 
Is in all other re- 
spects an amiable and exemplary hen. 

Number Three is a black hen, now 


voiced Steinway. 


three years old. Has laid eggs. 
Number Four crowed regularly every 
cock did. When 


she was a little over a year old, she 


morning, when the 
t and 
- } 7 
her seven babes stolen 
wild ch 
} 


were from a 
to 


, by a fox, who came up on an old 


erry-tree, where they wen 
bec 
log. 


Number Five 


Raised several broods of chicks. 


crowed irregularly. 
Lived 
to be four or five 

Number Six crowed chiefly in the 
fall, when the young chicks were prac- 


tising (no doubt to encourage tl 
remarkable as 


em). 


Lived to the 2 nine 
years, and was then decapitated. 
Number Seven raised a large brood 
of chickens. Their papa was killed at 
them to 
one morning she flew up on 
and crowed with all her might. 
Continued it until they had learned, and 
PI Was called Old S 
Her end was the soup-pot. 
Number Eight, an old speckled hen. 
to crowing after a raid 


raid OI! 
poultry-yard had deprived it of 


about to begin 


the time for g 


crow, and 
the fence 
ved. 


then stop Sam. 


Took 
every 
rooster. Crowed as well as anybody. 

Number Nine lived twenty-five years 
Witness h< 


she ever did anything but crow. 


is forgotten whether 
\ Had 
a wicked name, which I shall not give. 

Number * 
Number Eleven crowed repeatedly 


ago, 


Ten laid eges. 


and often spur after the roosters 


had been killed, ne 


t 
ver while they were 


alive. 


Number Twelve crows sometimes 


in the presence of the rooster, chiefly 


when alone. Most energetic in crow- 
ing. 

Numbers Thirteen and Fourteen have 
si he fact of their existence re- 
corded. 

Now, mere proverb-mongers, bear in 
mind: In the whole country only four- 


teen well-defined crowing hens, — at the 
worst, not a very crying evil. 
Of the fourteen, only one is recorded 


as having come to a bad end, and that 
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end had no connection with the crow- 


but occurred while she was engaged 


ing, 


+} ¢ 
In tne faith 


ful discharge of her mater- 
nal duties. 
Seven are reported as bearing an ex- 
cellent di i blessing to 
Against 
seven not a syllable of 
bu had 
thing in them, who be- 
not 
rote and cast 


mestic character 
nestic Character, 
1 .. oe : 
the society which they adorned. 
. . 

the remaining 


reproach is breathed ; if there 
been any evil 
lieves have been learned 


and into our 
teeth 

five, their crowing was 
nt, but a preéminent vir- 


own set upon every femi- 


ite and 


he indictment is quashed. You 


Take your coup- 
let thanks that you 


ysecuted for defamation of 


are not pl 
characte 
Whil the architect 


and the hens 
ling the 


turned my attention to 


were tl in halls of the 


Montezumas, | 
the more modest purpose of provid- 
ing accomn od 
All our erorts 
been comparative 
good thi ») take time by 
lock,” d remarked to 

I should think, as Feb- 


January, 


tions for the tomatoes. 
in that line hitherto had 
failures. “It is a 
the fore- 
a subordi- 
nate, 
ruary, J and begun 
many seeds in boxes, 

} 


in the 


planting 


which were set sunshine under 


A 


», and then a great many 


the windows. great many 
plants came uj 
flocks herds of little ereen things 


of them and began to creep 


wid 
evidce 


oozed ou 


over them, ntly with the design of 
This would never do. 
old 


Farmer,” from a young 


~ 


eating them up. 
I borrowed a bound volume of the 


*“ New England 


New England farmer, — the worst thing 


in the world to do, let me say to all ama- 


teur farmers. 


ol 


Use every lawful means 


perfecting yourself in your profes- 


sion, but on no account touch an ag- 
ricultural journal. They bewilder an 


honest h 
the importance and the feasibility of so 


eart into despair. They show 
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many things, every one of which is full 
of interest, profit, and pleasure, that 
you know not where to begin; and in- 
thing, you dream of 
I sent the “ New England 


home, and, according to ad- 


stead of doing one 
a dozen. 
Farmer ” 
vice, bought a handful of tobacco, put 
ind 
ly 


iy, 


it on a shovel and set fire to it, < 
smoked the young shoots thorough 
the ] l tl 


well as house and all that 
The experiment succeed 


as 
therein was. 
ed perfectly. Any way, it killed the 
not 


but I do not believe 


matoes. Iam so sure about their 


colonists, y long 
survived the destruction of their Arca- 
dia. “It is just as well,” I said, to en- 
courage one whose spirits depend upon 
me. “It is, indeed, far better. There 
are many kind people in cities, who will 
sow the seeds, and tend the plants, and 


take all our trouble, and give us as many 


indeed, they did,—and I set the plants 


out mathematically, in a square. But 


they are delicate, and need protection 
Thrift- 


less people set up stakes, bushes, anc 


from untimely summer frosts. 


such hand -to- mouth contrivances, and 
perhaps throw an old apron or 
ment of a table-cloth over them. 
tical, but prosaic people, cover them 
le 


1 


with pots and pans during their fra 
infancy ; all of which makes an unsight- 
ly feature in a landscape. I built a con- 
» all 


friends who may design to 


servatory. And here let me say t 


my young 
devote themselves to rural pursuits, Do 
not be narrowly content with the utili- 
ties, nor count the hours spent upon the 
beautiful as time lost. For aught we 
know, the fields might be just as fruitful, 
if they put forth only a gray and dingy 
sedge. Instead of which, we have their 
green and velvet loveliness starred all 
over with violet and daisy and dande- 
lion. A hen-house is no less serviceable 
because built in the Gothic style with 
suites of rooms. A rough nomadic tent 
of poles and rags gives no surer protec- 
tion to your tender herbs than the state- 

That is 
The walls 
were of brick : there was a pile of bricks 


ly and beautiful conservatory. 
why I built a conservatory. 
The roof was 


in a corner of the barn. 
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of glass: there was a pile of Jassées win- 
The edifice was not 


quite so firm as might be desired, owing 


dows, ditto, ditto. 


to the circumstance of there being no 
Nor did its 
sides not sometimes deviate from strict- 
ly right lines, as they were obliged to 
Id but 


ick and win- 


underpinning nor cement. 


to the undulations of the 


it was at least classical,—b 


vie soil ; 


dows. 
th 


was, that one fine morning it ceased to 


be ¢ 


The only serious trouble with it 


ynservative at all, but became 
olutionary to the last degree, 

subversive, in fact, of the « xisting order 
Why, the cz 


night and turned everything topsyturvy. 


of things. ilves got in over- 


Their hoofs crushed in the 
roof, 


them 


walls and 


and the walls and roof 


crushed the ton 


1atoes, 


architecture and horticulture were in- 
We 

it was the calves, because their juvenile 

all about. Besides, 


turn 


volved in a common ruin. knew 


tracks were 


the calves. It 
| 


10 account, for that pro\ 
for tomatoes, 
had 


saved all the trouble of « 


none in 


any 


while the calves had ; 


things. To be sure, 
court-yard for exercise, 
noon-day lounging, and 
p and shelter; but, 

inning, is now, and eve 


ah 


mn warid that 


And 


earth could find any way of escape from 


if these wayward children of the 
their gilded fetters, and wander out un- 
der the beautiful star-sown heavens in- 
to the wilderness of night to taste the 
of 


license, who can find it in his heart to 


sweets of liberty, and, if 


you please, 
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blame them? 


restrict 


Farmers ought not to 
their thoughts to human mo- 
We should 
to look at 


an OX, a ¢ 


tives. endeavor sometimes 

lings with the eyes of a cow, 
hicken, and so learn to have 
more consideration for and sympathy 
with these younger brethren of ours 
these children of a common Father. 
The earth is theirs, as truly, if not as 
The good God 


the cattle, as 


thoroughly, as it is ours. 
makes grass to grow tor 
.erb for the 


yeasts 


hye 1], 1 
doubtex y enjoys 


happiness of 
isking on the hill-side ; and 
d flashes through the morn- 
1g, not a swallow twitters on his spray, 


yr smiles on its glistenin 


y 
g 
lict ; ly : 

listens lovingly to its song. 
asks 


ing into the Bible, as wel 


* Doth God take care for oxen ? 


1 


ibroad over the fertile fields, we can 


but though Paul himself 


answe 
seems to incline to the negative, and 
to cons r € cor 


the 


nmand not to muzzle 
the 
ther for our sakes. 


*s, no doubt, but 


treadeth out corn 
Part- 


partly 


1 
ox whe 


1 
’ » fo na- 
uS I pa 


comfort of the toiling 
so, probably, would Paul 


tic nt xen 5 in l 
say, were the question fairly put to him 
from the boy So, i 


» does say, when writing to T 


indeed 


side. 


} ) : 
nh another end in 


vie\ 


. : . . 2 
haps that Original Greek, 
commentators and expositors 


fond of appealing in an 


PI emergency, 
may yet be found to help us out of our 
ee : | 
aimcuity by proving, that 


cavil, 


past a 
mo means yes. At any rate, the | 
shows that God does take care of all 


dumb, uncomplaining lives, and all 
humble human creatures, —and shows 
it so conclusively, so minutely, and so 
practically, that we can hardly be said 
to need any supplementary revelation 
on that point, though the Reverend Ed- 
ward C. Towne, evidently thinking oth- 
modestly 

about Timid Tom 
Old Gurdy, — very tender and 
touching, yet he will pardon me for say- 


ing I still think Matthew rather better 


erwise, has written what he 


terms “a scripture ” 


and 


adapted to the rural districts. 





Sctentifi 


Promised 


Ty $1) 


iture herself invites 


possession. 
ear in mind that Molly 

f full 
present 


the waving 


ive no torecast of I! 
sole them for 


orn- 


h win- 


ir charms. 
il y¢ some 
between 
‘You 

1 of irk- 
ne hand, 
other. 


farmer 


And thou 


1accessi 


Fie 
ourse only by its mu- 
s sparkle, and thougl 


sometimes through 
hose every vapor is lad- 
that 


g, singing through its 


yet you know 
avenly 
} } | 
he burden 
cood-will 
hastens on to mingle 


» waters of the 


Ir. Henry James, good and wise 


am certain you never owned 
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a calf. At le 


i. J ist, you never stood in con- 
fidential 


relations to *“ Irksome 
lence ?” You did not witness 


one. 
perinten 
lcome we gave our poor little fa- 


torn all 


trembling from its moth- 
stern demand of some 


How 


n, and 


the 


we stroked him, 


begging 


your 
hed his head, 
his sorrow 


> sf (hi 
tayed nis 


ere 


he was t 
to drink, 


and at us and 


how 
basin 
j an uncertain, moonstru 
I not 


and draw 


ny own fingers into the 


mM 
m, 


l, did 


» hungry innocent, li 


is mouth down to the 


the pious frau 


drink la 
ne 
for St 


ement 


own arrang 


? No, 


provided } 
t 


it is a question of 


hy, ordinary cosmol 


instinctual releg 


ndamental antithesis of Me 


-Me, 


you shall have everyth 
ut when it c 


first 


mes 


t ask me 


mistake, however, is not 


un- 
irming, it must be con- 
meparation of fami- 


ng among farm- 


so common a thi 
ht of 


are 


sorrow ceases to 


lves taken from 


at a tender a t 
trial of botl | ] 


1 mother 


vild « 
1d 


SuMcle 


Natur 


nt excuse for this trampling upon 
e is supposed to be concentrated 


he ongword, Vea/. All last night the 
} 


rberated with the agonized moo- 


f a bereaved cow in a neighboring 
1 with the earliest dawn there 
} 


ood forlorn, pressing her aching 
igainst the cold, dew-damp gate, 
} 


h mournful longing 


breast 


and 


izing wit up the 
road last trodden by her darling’s linger- 
ing feet. But it is all right, because — 
veal! A hen may be suddenly wrested 
from her infant brood and brought back 


from her private nest into the dreary 
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phalanste Wise- 


eggs a more 


y, because Mr. Worldly 
21an thinks the laying of 
important thing than the cultivation of 
domestic virtues. 


“ profit” 


To the exigencies of 


€ verything else must give 


way. 
The 


is presently 


The result can but be deleterious 


peach-bloon 


rubl 


of sensibility 
ved off by constant tr 
Only yesterday I 


ceived an invitation from a gentleman 


rituration of 


harsh utilities. re- 


of standing and character to visit a fa- 


mous farm, and one of the inducements 

2 : ; ; 3 
expressly held out was the pleasure of 
seeing hundred sheep from Canada, 


little lambs, all their re- 
spec tive little tails cut off short. What 


a request 


with a hundred 


was tl 


For why were 


in the first place ? and if they 


off, why should any humane person be 
invited to see such a spectacle of man’s 
rapacity ? 


It must have been sheer 
tonness. sometimes 


You etimes ] 
sundry branches of a to m 


rest of it g 


a } +] 
uee, AKC Ul 
row better; but will there be 
because 


When I 


the 


leg of mt 
No, Sir. 
, | want to see 


walking stnes: with dignity 


any more to 


it had no tail? 


co 


a-sheep-gazing sheep 


and comiort, 
home, as 


and coming 


wanted hers, bringin 


hind them. 
What 


dreadful 


have 


we can we do to stem 


tide of demoralization. 
takil 


for anything. 


never set our hea 
the first 
We do 


pecuniary 


t u | 
rts pon 4 


prize at any fail 


not count upon deri great 
from cont: it] 


But 


cetermineda, 


strength 
our mother Earth. 


thing we have 


_ we 
on our piantation, 


creature 
lowed to live at all, shall 
possible in th 
ty which Na iture bestow 
Nod lumb life sha 


ing into our hands. 


enjoyment 


to study 
their 
milk 


is always prov ided. 


gratify innocent whi 


: 
fuses and chooses 


Another emit in 


and fried potat ind 


1and WwW 


apples, bread, 


oes, 
eats them from your | ith most win 


some confidence and gratitude. They 


dislike the confinement of their parade- 
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ground, yearning to roam over the g 
knolls, to snuff the scent of the clover- 
blossoms, to drink the dew from butter- 


rassy 


to lie on the velvet turf and let 
the summer soak through 


cups, 
their tough 
hides and penetrate their inmost hearts 
How calm then are 


blue eyes ! 


their beautiful maz- 
What deep content re- 
fibre of their breathing bod- 


arine 
laxes every 
halaba 
They seem to have attained to 
the 

But if some- 


ies! How happily the days of T 
go by! 


a premature tranquillity, meditative 


mood of full-grown kine. 


times the morning wine of June leaps 


throug h their veins with a strange vigor 


shall see how bravely 


thfulness 


] 1 
yuise, you 


their latent asserts i tself. 


you 
Frisking with many an ungainly gambol 


they dash the orchard, bendiag 


across 


their backs into an angle, pereenageasat ng 


their tails aloft, jerking, butting, push- 


: oie , "agg hag 
ing, and jostling each other, in joy 
intense for 

Driving 


ed, in some of the plea 


expression. 


ick one day, I observ- 


sant grounds 


which ¢« that town, a very nice 


ittle contrivance ;—a coil of fence you 


nade of iron wire, capable 


1 and unrolled, and so en- 
an inclosure when 


Set 
lawn, 


} 
AAC 


you chose. your fence 


down on one part.of the turn in 
and when they have crop- 
crass, remove the establish- 

| piace. I represented 
vividly to—the person 
»—the advantages of 


to our calves and to our- 


’ , 
*s them at once the free- 
, 


yet does not loose them 
trol. And then it 
uresqt e! 


“ Ye a7? 


one. 


} } 1 
be yona oul LOOKS 


SO pi¢ 


| hricklw se . 
Said he, Driskly, we must 


That we must!” I responded with 


ac- 


| 
lighted at his ready 


that a non- 
made any 


ence. 


Not 


ild have 


quies¢ acquies- 


wol difference 


cence 


in the result, 


be en 
The out, 
with great flourish of trumpets, to see 
The Iron Fence. 
‘It is not possible,” 


but the process would have 
more tedious. 


next morning he called m¢ 


I said, in aston- 
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‘You have had no time to But no foot so humble, so little loved, 
so seldom listened for, that the earth 

I made it,” he replied boldly. will not feel its tread and blossom up 
’ I exclaimed, still more as- a hundred-fold to meet her child. And 
' was atangle every dainty blossom shall be so dis- 

barn, but it looked  tinctly wrought, so gracefully poised, so 


generously endowed, that you might 

»ply, only whistled me suppose Nature had lavished all her 
his dog, — he often does love on that one fair flower. 

llowed, musing. The As you lie on the grass, watching the 


seen showed a_ ever-shifting billows of the sheeny sea, 
ful 


and gracef seem- that dash with soundless surge against 


1 
ry HOW 


s on the morning the rough old tree-trunks, marking 
woven the tall grasses bend to every breeze 
The sequel and darken to every cloud, only i 
and shine again when breeze and cloud 
are passed by, there comes through } 
ch irmed silenc - -whik h is but the } 
fect blending of a thousand happy 


-one cold and bitter voice, — 


y,t 


se voice, die back again into 

outer darkness! _ I know the reap- 

scl | — oe | 

and the golden grain will 

before him, for this is Nature’s law; 

in i lies the highest work 

ife. All was fair; but 

fairest of all. It dies, indeed, 

to continue its beneficence ; 
with fresh beauty and new vi 


blossom for other springs. 


distinctly still, comes the 


1is harvest shall bloom 

petual and ever-increasing 

It shall leap in the grace 

-d steed, it shall foam 

eentle-hearted cows, it 

the splendor of light- 

winged birds, it shall sleep in the ba- 

by’s dimple, toss in the child’s fair curls, 

and | lush in the maiden’s cheek. Nay, 

) SO S} by some inward way, it shall spring 


‘ades, purple violets, an again in the green pastures of the soul, 


sies. The lover deemed blossoming in great thoughts, in kindly 


f extraordinary devotion, words, in Christian deeds, till 
mistress came by, hi that cherished it shall seem to seeing 
eyes all consecrate, and the Earth that 
flowers such growths shall be Eden, the 


Garden of God. 





Doctor 


DOCTOR 
XXXI 


ADAME 


++] 


ARLES was a mild and 
quiet iittie | 


N 


woman, with ; 


of French blood. Her age 
ont fron 


tions — mig 


could judge from o indica- 


ywhere from 
twenty-eight forty. There 


were no 


vrinkles in that smooth, calm forehead 
of hers ; and if there were lines of eray 


amid her hair, this ation of age was 
so contradicted by ilness of 


her eye, t 
} 


ild } 


“i } 1 
Nata keen ODS¢ suiIa Nave 


di 1 t ittri < t rather to 
ne f past grief that had left 
its silvery im > mere dull 
burden of her years. 


There are those who st 
a twelve-month always | 
age by such token 
who has not had e 
piled with 
ot them 


mortality 


coun 
than 
ny ones? WI 
Who, looking 


g Dac! 
his thought some 


h he seemed 


whic 
END with a crazy s 


that 


we are forg« Time, — 
God, wl! 


y nm tl sutl 
on the anvil of 


1 , , 1} 1 . 
10 Geal ne DLOWS, ON|Ly knows 


how fast ! 

Yet in Madame 
notable character 
past griefs have Y 
have become long since 


character ; they 


excitement such few as came over 


her impressed the observer very 


strangely ; as if, while she 
upon you and calmly 


the other were bent up 


ooked straight 


vith one eye, 


ym some scene 


far remote and out of range, some past 


~s 


Lee FC anti _— 
SFOMNS | september, 


JOHNS 


episode it 
hy 

} 
i 


roug! 


4 


vhom 
to strug- 
hom no 
was 
la certain 


ent 


accepted the 
nmer vacation 
i A violent 
time to 

rtion or 
woman’s 

from this 

iny who 


OSE 


was a 
livities. 
indeed, 
] 


toward 


arts, 
pace 
ormally certain as a pu 


ifter all, those disorderly 


— when in a kind of 
at our 


hen lets ¢o, — which kee 


grips 
I 

. } Oe wt 
ive the religious sentiment 
Arles had 


£434) 


h, and accepted all its 


been educated in 


> unquestioning pla- 


nq 
she enjoyed the sun- 

any particular knowl- 

way in which this faith di 

rged from other Christian 


forms, she 


leaned uj (as so many fainting spir- 
1\} 


on it 
if) DeCause 


] 


its do and wil the most avail- 


able and accessible prop to that relig- 
ious yearning in her which craved sup* 
port. So instinctive and unreasoning 


a faith was not, however, such as to 





friend 


he quiet 


Doctor, had won 


Fe iis. 


small measure 
been disposed 
Frenchwoman. 

But her heresies in the matter of 


igion remained,—it being no secret 
hat Madame Arles was thoroughly Po- 
h ; and these disturbed the good Doc- 
tor the more, as he perceived the grow- 

hich 
which 
; week, 
and her new teacher. 


has not sanctioned this with- 


ing and tender intimacy was 


be- 
In- 


establishing itself, week by 


tween Adéle 
conversation with 
forth his 
spe 
of her father, and 
reserve of Madar 
‘r interct 
mised with 
prised the m 
“Indeed, I know too little, Doctor ; 
ish she might be better than 
God make her so! 


e you, Madame;; it is 


ord 
| 
woul 


: s 

I Keep 
the 
and 

ould never 


1er own lan- 


my good Doctor; 


be disturbed by me 
J ? 


discoveri 


f the Doctor’s uneasiness < 


eTround oO 


of Miss 


in regard to her intercourse wi 


aaa oie 
Eliza’s frequent questionin 


Madar 
WiadGa 


nischief. 


ney 
( 


1 
(and 


won- 


Madame would 


dering 


have taken fron 
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Madame pressed the beads reverently 
to her lips, while her manner betrayed 
a deep religious emotion, (as it seemed 
to Adéle,) which she had rare 
her before. 


seen in 


it 
ly 


“ And you claimed it, my child ?” 
“ Not for any faith I had in it; but it 
was my mother’s.” 
The good woman kissed Adéle. 
“You must 
child E 


A shad 


the face of the girl. 


long to see her, my 


e of sorrow and doubt ran over 
This did 
cape the notice of Madam 


not es- 
e Arles, who, 
with a terribly dejected and distracted 
air, replaced the rosary in her hands. 


“ Mon ange (in this winsome way 
she was accustomed at times to address 


Adéle) “ we cannot talk of these things. 


as much to the Doc- 


tor; it is better so; he is a good 


I have promised 
man.’ 


Adéle sat toying for a 


upon 


noment with 
looking 
- begone 
expression that had fastened upon the 


the her fingers, 


rosary 


down; then, seeing that woe 


face of her companion, she sprang up, 
| } 5 “} 


kissed her forehead, and, restoring thus 
—as she knew she could do —a cheer- 
her les- 


to | 


her manner, resumed 


ness 
son. 


But from 


1 


rines she cot compre- 


recognizing, under all, his se- 


1 ey totes! 


Miss Eliza, 


and selfishness her keen eye could 


prim and austere 


pride 


whose 
not fail to see, should be possessed of 
a truer 


1 
whose 


faith than the 
leness, and s 


poor stranger 
rent ifferin 
borne, seemed in a 
ze and dignify char 

if she dropped a hint of these doub 
as she sometimes did, in the ear of the 
motherly Mrs. Elderkin, t good 
an took her hand tenderly, * My dear 


Adéle, we are all imperfect ; but God 


wom- 


Fohns. [September, 
Trust 
trust Him above all, Adéle! ” 
Yes, she trusts Him, — she knows she 
trusts Him. Why not? Whom else to 


trust? No tender motherly care and 
guidance ; 


sees with other eyes than ours. 
Him, - 


the father, by these years of 
absence, he 
low voice of her native land, that comes 


made almost a stranger. 


to her ear with a charming flow from the 
ips of her new teacher, never to speak 
yubts or que stionings : the con- 


Doctor, her New 
itself, whenever it touch- 


} 


+ : } 
Strained 


love of the 
Papa, framing 
es upon the deeper motives of her na- 
ture, in stark formulas of speech, that 
blind and 


} 


confound her; the spinster 


talking kindly, but commending 


sister 


the tie of herehat-ribbons in the same 
tone with 

to some cumbrous enunciation of doc- 
trine. And Adéle 
friendshiy 


alive as yet 


which she urges adherence 
cherishes her little 
s (most of all with Rose); not 
to any tenderer and stronger 
passion that shall engross her, and make 
or mar her life ; 
in the dz 
embower 


bloom, the 


swinging her reticule, as 


gone by, under the trees that 


the village street ; loving the 
verdure, the singing of the 


every month now 


ge, and 


nquer her, we 


- heaviest siege-trains. 


XXXII. 


ner of 


+; ) ; +) : 
inued eminentiy success- 


1837 


Maverick, 


ful, determined to sail for America, and 


to make good his promise of a visit to 
the Doctor and Adéle. 


inexplicable 


It may appear 
that a father 
deferred to so late a day 
ision of meeting and greeting 


That 


an 
his attachment was 
strong 


of 


but the engrossments of business had 


his letters, full of expressions 


affection, had abundantly shown ; 





1865. | Doctor 
been unceasing, and he had met them 
that of 
other thought, which, while it insures 
to 
He was liv- 


experienc e of 
ripen a 


with American abandonment 


special success, is too make 


apt 
¢ 


shipwreck of all besides. 


ing, moreover, without 
those tender family ties which 
man’s domestic affections, and make 
the absence of a child — most of all, an 
only ch l 


Mav 


i daily burden. 
erick shows no more appearance 
han when we saw him ten years 


ng his little offering of flow- 
the breakfast-table of poor 


| 
an excellently well-preserved 
l that 


always close 
he existing mode 


ssed in 
which 
$ a young air, — brushing 
ilously so as ,to cover .the 

baldness, — regulating 
le indulgences with the same 
governs his 


with which he 
ising all the appliances of 
and salt-baths to baffle 


uilment, —a strong, hale, 


would have ranked 


who 
ing from his exterior) 
Doctor. 


In our time 


’ putting a 
: 
il m those 


eestion 


were 
s if a Gabri 


} 
S and a 


for a 
h Maverick 


t country- 


moment 


at 


1ouse of yel- 
a nicl j 
lue Bay of 
the walk 


two or 


trees, within the incl 


billiard-room and sa//e-a-manger upon 


Fohns. 


the ground-floor, and au premier a sa- 


fon, opening, by its long, heavily drap- 


ed windows, upon a balcony shielded 
with striped awning. Here on many 
an evening, when the night wind comes 
in from the sea, Maverick lounges sip- 
ping at 


his demt-tasse, whiffing at a fra- 


grant Havana, (imported to order.) and 
chatting with some friend he has driven 


out from of Mar- 
seilles about } 


the stifling streets 


the 
A tall, agile Alsatian wom- 


business chances of 
the morrow. 
an, with a gilt crucifix about her neck, 
and a great deal of the peasant beau- 
ty still in her face, glides into the sa/on 
from time to time, acting apparently in 
the capacity of mistress of the estab- 
lishment, — respectfully courteous to 
Maverick and his friend, yet showing 
something more than the usual famil- 
iarity of a dependent housekeeper. 
The friend who sits with him enjoy- 
ing the night breeze and those rare Ha- 
red 
companion of the city, with whom Mav- 
erick to a dour- 
geots home near to Montauban, where a 


wrinkle-faced 


vanas is an open-faced, middle-a 


has sometimes gone 


old Frenchman in velvet 
friend — 
with profound 


I 
brought out for him his best crz 


skull-cap — the father of his 


has re¢ eived him obei- 


sance, 


of St. 1im with long 


wl 


4 
yvnicn 


mamma 
} 


poston, nave 


as reminders of 


lg passed out of 
| 

reach ; and he has opened his heart to 

this son of the house. 


* Monsieur Papiol,” (it is the Alsa- 


} 
man who 


is addressing the friend 


of Maverick.) “ask, then, why it is Mon- 


sieur Frank is going to America.” 
“ Ah, Lucille, 


there 


do you not know, then, 


is a certain Puritan belle he goes 
k after ?” 


Pah!” says the Alsatian. “ Mon- 


ur is not so young ! 
Maverick puffs at his cigar thought- 


a thoughtfulness that 


fully, 


encourage the Alsatian to other speech, 


does not 


and in a moment more she is gone. 
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“ Seriously, Maverick,” 


when they are alone again, 


says Papiol, 


‘what will 
you do with this Puritan daughter of 
yours ?” 


6 her from ways of wicked- 


Mave ric k, 


Neep 


ness,” said without 


losing 
his thoughtfulness. 
“ Excellent!” sai friend, laugh- 


‘but you will hardly bring her to 


of yours, 


ynvenient poi! 

Sound, and the 

roach the town that 
dear to him by an old, 1 


1 


coach, which still plies a 
; 


as twenty years before, tl 
ish of Ashfield. 


tasselled corn, (it is August,) the 


roug! 


al , 
rhe same patches of 


Fokus. [ September, 


outlying bushy pastures, the same reel 


ing walls of mossy cobble-stones meet 
his eye that he remembered on his pre- 


vious visit. But he looks upon all way- 


side views carelessly, —as one seeing, 
and yet not seeing them. 
His daughte r Adéle, she who 


from him a toy-child eight year 
whom a new ribbon would 


th lay, t have changed. 


n 
n, 


1 


he knows. 


omanly in stat 


to be 


li] 
i 


ir; but we come down 
spells to hear Dr. Johns, who prea¢ h- 


14 
cle 
oad S$} 


es at the Ashfield meetin’-house. He "4 


in 


his Dr. Johns has a fam- 





Doctor 


he Doctor lost his wife, you 
irly; and Miss Johns—that 
has bin a-keepin’ house 

I ’m not acquaint- 


’ve heerd she’s a very 


smart And there ’s a French 
ume to live with ’em, goin’ 
now seven or eight 


Roman C 


girl tl men 
girl tl n 
who was a 


] kind oO’ 


} } 
ner qaown 


year, 

itholic 

d folks has ta 
uld think that a Roman 

ld have | 


r] ] ] 


ut a poor chance 
ind villas ia 


g 

1 of a chance anywhere, 

. . o2 . “. 

1 the old lady, wiping her 

folks only preached the 
si eat al ot 

» coach is creaking along 


itskirts of 


a ae 
at a doubled pace. 


ck are intent upon every 


*n window, every mov- 
1 most a beautiful town,” said 
Madam ! ” — 
Maverick’s eye 


vo figures before 


charming, 
spoke, 


them 
earning in his gaze, — 
almost equal height: a 
ibbons about 


which in the otl 


tish play of 1 


one, 


er 
irlish, elastic step to one, 


not belong to the other. 
mething in the gait, 


4 4 


some- 
to which 


SO cleaves ? 


se of the head, 
Maverick 

léle, taking her noonday 

A lithe fig- 
| 


, holding them- 


’ 4») 
ime Aries. 


in check for the slow- 
companion. Maverick’s 
ps fast upon them, — fast upon 
e old coach is fairly abreast, 


i tl 
ON Th 


m, until by a glance back 
ll sight of the faces. 


he exclaims, and 


throws himself back in the coach. 

“ Hiow ?” says the old lady. 

Dieu, it is continues 
Maverick, speaking under intense ex- 
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“ Mon she!” 


cy 7 
Jonns. 
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citement to himself, as if unconscious 
of any other presence. 
“ Haow ?” 


urged the more 


persisten 


And the old lady drew the 
, , 
1OSC1\ 


her bag « and looked 


* opposite 


arrived at the 

demanded a char 
the 
Boody present 


frien 
iri 


landlord. 


Mr. Boody consult 


‘Very good. Have 
ready as soon as possible 
And within an hour, Maverick, de- 
4], ; ’ 
ll Oli 


line exclaims, — 
is in New York! W hy d eS n’t 


1 
he come ner 


ur parochial 
utterly, can u not 
and | 
> 


will meet her at the wharf in New York? 


duties fo Did this 
see her safely on the river-] 

I hope you will come 
I fancy her 1 y so accom- 


ed a young lady, th: re will be 
of presentation 


at your hands; besides which, I want a 


We are | 
we have 


long talk with you. oth many 


years older since met; you 


have had your trials, and I have escaped 





Doctor 


rubs. 


Let us talk them 
away quietly, if you can ; be- 


Ade le 


conceal your 


, can’t 


to the city! ? 


and your Loo? sister 


you errand 
Your country villa; are so prone to 
that I sh to 
Adéle 
Iked 


food 


gossip, 
little 
have ta 
your 
rol e of Adéle 
absence, 
attenc 
country. 


clasp my 
your townsfolk shall 
Pray ask 
the ward- 
month or two of 
shall be my 
jaunt through the 
I long to greet her; 


before 
the matter over. 
sister to prepare 
for a 
since I mean she 
lant on a little 
and your 
grave face dear Johns, 
welcome sight.” 


m\ 


is always a 


r of excitement. In 


| have gone out 


he woul 
isure was 
before her. wution she re- 


ceives frbm the nnot control 


her spirits absolutely makes her 
little 
control that surpris¢ 


adieux, for a while, under a certain 
But when, 
her light-hearted umble, she comes 

. ie 


thies seem to flow 


good-bye to Arles, 
ward whom her sy my] 
f herself 1e cannot forbear 

Ww hat harm, pray, ¢ 


in a y? 


in there be 


secret, chére Madame! I 


York, 


, , 
good man 


“Such a 


am going to New you know, with 
and — such 


has 


r. Johns, the 
+? } ’ 


1 secret: a 


und 


Papa 


] 


come, : has sent for me, and we are 


to travel together ! > sprang at 
Madame Arles, and, clasping her arms 
around her neck, kissed her with a ve- 
cht have 


a less excitable person. 


hemence that mi startled even 
“Is it possible, my 
you all joy, with 
And as if the « 
had 


the wish 


started her 1 ailment into new 


vigor, she has clasped her hands wildly 


over that bosom, it might be, 
those inordinate throb 

But the adieux are 
Mrs. Elderkin had 
rejoice with you ; and 
: had 


movement 


the 


again,” —(for she 
that the 
connection with 


ther,) —“ if I 


suspicions 


sudden had some 
of her fa- 


again, I 


wishes 


never see you 


Fohus. 


[September, 
hope you may keep always the simplici- 
ty and the love of truth I believe you 
have now.” 
Rose, almost bewildered by the glee- 
ful excitement of her friend, enters ea- 


gerly into all her arrangements, trips 
into her chamber to assist in her pack- 
ing, insists, over and over, that she must 
long \etters. 


of sixteen or 


- 1 
féw#, and 


write 0/ 

Girls thereabout are 
Their 
The ir pro! } 


never-dying attachment are so 


full, so rich! But as 


prone to expectancies of this kind. 
friendships cover reams. 
ises of 


the years 


lror 
drop 


these girl friends into their separate 


spheres, with a new world of interests, 


domestic buffetings, nursery clamor, 


growing up around them, the 


( orresponde nce, 


tender 
know it 


before they know it, 


And the budget of sweet 
and gushing s 
J 
rh 


is gone by. 
cut 


ruthiess 


hool-day epistles is 
and through with the 
ears to kindle the family 


he cigar 


throug 


} 


family sl l 


iamp 


of some exacting 


¢ 
ont ft 


pat 


J » 
Wer-Jawmiltiads. 


‘] suppose you will see Reuben in the 
city,” 

“Oh, I} SK 

And of 
anything n 


Then 


Rose had s: in a chance way. 
’ said Adéle. 


ben neither of them said 


storm of 
Rose! A 


1, perhaps : 


with what a great 


» parted from 
ra montl both 
the friendship of young 
1 a week into a monstrous 
God bless their dear heart 
if the wish be not wicked, keep them al- 
ways as fresh! 


Phil, 
timid lover, 


mae 
S, and, 


and somewhat 
without knowing it, aff 


who is a sturdy 
fects 
an air of composure, and says, — 

“T hope you ’ll 
Adéle ; and I suy 
all here 

“No, you don’t suppose any 
thing, Mister Philip,” says Adéle, round- 
ly, and with a frank, full look at him 
that makes the color come to his face ; 


have a good time, 


ypose you ll forget us 
in Ashfield.” 


such 


and he laughs, but not easily. 

“Well, good bye, Adéle.” 

She takes his hand, eagerly. 

bye, Phil; you ’re a dear, 
good fellow; and you ’ve been very 
kind 


“ Good 


to me.” 





Doctor 


y have been a little 
reye as she spoke. 
Phil 
After 
and 
his fingers nervously 


some bad interjec- 


r lip of 


ich we shall express 
wry, deused sorry ! 
d he r so.” 
g, with head down, snap- 
ngers of his,—past his ov 


though 1 


Ing on, and 


ht rushes home, 


up the stairs, makes 


» entering his cham- 


he garret, 


} 
house- 


good appe- 


s’s 
is : os BA 
down Broadway, that Mave 


en rooms and 


rick has tak- 
Lits the arrival of Adéle. 
her upon the street of 
it must be she!) 

» instinctive love 
elastic step, the 
beaming, sunny face, 
they put him in 

-ctation. He reads over 


1e few last letters of hers under 
1+ 


light; up and down along the 
page, that lithe, tall figure is always 
coming forward, and the words of en- 


dearment are coupled with that sunny 
face. 


Fohns. 


He even prepares his toilette to meet 
her, as a lover might do to meet his 
And meeting, 
comes, only deepens the pri le. 
ful? Yes! 
can anything 
ural ? ‘he a 


affianced. the when it 

Grace- 
That bound toward him, — 
Nat- 
d the speech of 
Adéle are to Maverick a new revelation 
Nature. 


kiss of hers was worth his voyage over 


be fuller of grat e? 


of Loving ? That clinging 


the sea. 
And she, too, is so beautifully 


— 
y proud 
of her father ! 


She has loved the Doc- 


tor for his serenity, his large justice, 
notwithstanding his stiffness and his 
ravity ; but she regards with 
her father, 


i] 


awkward 
new eyes the manly grace of 
his easy self-possession, his plia 
talk, his tender attention to her 
1 
il Of a yearn- 


Doctor had 


lity of 
comiort, 
his wistful gaze at her, so fu 


ing affection, which, if the 


ever felt, he had counted it a duty to con- 
ceal. Nay, the daughter, with a wom- 
anly eye, took pride in the aptitude and 
becomingness of his dress, — so differ- 


used 


ent from what she had been 


clumsy toilette of the Doctor, 


in the or 
of the good-natured Squire Elderkin. 
Henceforth she will have a new standard 
of comparison, to which her lovers, if 
they ever declare themselves, 1 
mit. 

Adéle, enjoying this easy 
with such a pattern 
she fondly imagines her 
indulges in full, hearty story of 


} ] 


1001, 


her ex- 
Miss Johns, 


periences, at s« with 
with the Elderkins, with all those whom 

And 
never listened 


th Mar- 


she has learned to call friends. 


] + 


a 1 
K lst 


ens, aS ne 


Maveri 
to a grand opera in the theatre of 
seilles. 

“And so you have 


upon them all, Adéle ? 


stolen a march 


I suppose they 


have n’t a hint of 
to meet ?” 


the person you were 


least nearly all, dear p 
only 
1 


‘All, —at upa ; 


there was good Madame Arles, to 
whom I could not help saying that I 
was coming to see you.” 

A shade passed over the face of Mav- 
erick, which it required all his self-pos- 
session to conceal from the quick eye 
of his daughter. 
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“And who, 

Arles, Adéle ?” 
“Oh, a gbdod creature 

taught me French ; 


pray, is this Madame 


She has 
no proper teaching, 
to be ome but in my talk with her, all 

back to me: 


the old idioms have come 


I hope so.” 
rattles on 


at least, 
And she 
lain ing 
ed together 
Ashfield ; 


iSy at 


French speech, 


ex] s how it was, — how they walk- 


in those sunny noontides at 


and taking 


lay tation 


irlish pride in 
to 


SO 


the e language 
1ust 
ds off a littl 
narrative w i 


ye 
sh look, 


forms which her father n know 


well, she roun of 


coquet- 


torrent 
swit 
and says, 
os suis, mon 

ws P. 
father, 


nt, 
and drops an admiring 
Adele. 


But the shade of anxi 


wilhatlem ta 

kiss upon 
; glowi ing < heeks of 
ty has not pass- 
face of Maverick. 
Madame Arles, Adéle 
long in the « ountry 
‘I don’t kn yet it 


some ye 


from the 

This 
he been 
OW, Papa ; must | 
urs ; she speak english pass- 
y well.” 
“ And has tol 
ery muct ] 


ry i mh avo ne se 


b orn, Adéle ?” 
" 


abl 


1 
sne 


Suf pe se, 
among 
whom 
‘Not m 


1 
out 


you 


were 


uch, papa, —and never any- 
ling a herself or her history; yet 


ve be en so ¢ 
“Don't 
sht learn only of badness.” 
‘Not badness, I 


urious 
be too curi 


am very, very 


the 


parse 


f 
OI 


] 1 
1OCKS 


arm 
fondli 
It is a wl 


sensation for him; charming, 


tless ; but even under the caress- 

this daughter, of 
reason to be proud, 
crowd 
1 


10Ves 


of 


whom he has 


the 
Are not our 

after all, by the depth 
the a companying 
The Doctor is 
Maverick, 
revival of the glow of his youthful days 
his hand ; 


anxious ights 


pon him. deepest 
measured, 


solicitude ? 


met very wz 
| 


ind feels something like a 


as he takes and yet they are 
ler apart by far than when they met 


in the lifetime of Rachel. =] it 


wi 


Both fee 


Fohus [September, 


they have travelled widely divergent 
The 
r and 
ye tenn 


worldliness 


roads, these last twenty 
} 


itisfied by 
Maverick (wl 


= ears. 
be 


iS S< 


Doctor 
talk 


may 


the 


of latever 


lie in that his is 
more engrossing and decided than ever. 
And Maverick, on his part, scrutinizing, 
carelessly, but unerringly, 
] 


rassea C¢ 


that embar- 
of the 


p irson’s. 


manner 
ich he is arrayed 

j cht spinster sister, 

and the constraint lis speech, is 

that his l f 


sure 
ever 
bound 


moreover, 


1 
+ 
Ole), 


e | irlor of t 
Broadway ; ves is 
he comes 
his study 


New- 


athw 


le and 


anions, 


le 
sounds 


moni 


r and 


ances 


cumst 


late would wish with 
worldliness of 


Doctor’s 
ttentions to 
, 


sposed (it” must 
laugh- 


erns the 


and w 


aives 

with so 

kind and e \ Lg , th he poor 

parson de S} 

the point of 
“ My 


ching him with 
Divine truth. 
Maverick, 
ive been a father to my child, — 
a better one than | ane J 
vish I could re] 
The Dox l 
the familiarity 
had 
days at 
“| 


ing,” 


says 
“ vou hz 
have made, 
y you.” 

tor bows stiffly ; he has lost 
at their last inter- 


from their 


which 


view lingered boyish 


college. 
suppose that under your teach- 
Maverick, 
New England faith of our 
fathers, that she might 
even to my bad guidance. 

“] have tried 


continues “she is so 


fixed in the 
be trusted now 


to do my duty, Maver- 
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wished to see more 
her, and a clearer 


rine we are called 


constant 


iuties 


that 
that 


would do would be 
glad to have fat! 
the intern 
had aln 


thority for 

an intercourse which 
proportions of a tender 
friendship. 


Doctor Fohns. 


399 


Maverick was thoughtful for a mo 

ment. 

“Well, yes, Doctor, be gentle 

know you are always itl 

girl ; 

part, pray 

what you ha 
press sanction. If I know my- 

3 I have 

alone now 
I hope to God (I 
Doctor) that she 

munity from suffering 

I wish wealth could buy it: but 

renchwoman.”’ 


| 


irom 
InNaiIOCK 


The 
the Doctor 


5, of course 


was quartered du 
' in early occasion to show 
vilities to Mr. Maverick and his dai 
d Mrs. Brindlock kindly off 
her services to Adéle in negotiati1 


ites. is afte 
additions to her wardrobe as 


] 
Stay, took 


ter; an 


father insisted upon her maki 
the 


the city, 


necessary ex¢ ursions up 
Reuben, by the plea 
Brindlock, w 


constant out-of-door 


vices of Mrs 


He was no longer 


encountered. 


it} 


for s 


world. 
} Aes 


proffered patronage, but, on 


ry, accepted it with an excess ¢ 
ful ¢ xpre ssions, whos¢ pic 1 


two whole days, 
er perceptions, never sus] 
boy of eighteen is a match for 
sixteen? Patronize, indeed! 
picion came at last, and full knowl 
1 


broke upon him under a musical 


| 
h 
laugh of Adéle’s, (half smothered it 


kerchief,) when the gallant young 
had blundered into some 
The instinct of gir 


ment. 
of this sort is marvellously quick. 

But if the laugh of Adéle cured Reu- 
ben of his patronage, it did not 
It kindled 


cure 


him of thought about her. 
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a new train, indeed, of whose drift he And he could. But this did not for- 
was himself unconscious. bid his accepting his Aunt Mabel’s in- 
“Is n't she pretty?” said Mrs. Brind-_ vitation for the next day’s shopping. 
lock, on a certain occasion, upon their He is not altogether the same lad we 
return from one of the excursions named. saw upon the deck of the Princess, un- 

“Oh, so, so!” said Reuben. der Captain Saul. He would hardly 

“ But I think she ’s perfectly charm- sail for China now in a tasselled cap. 
ing,’ said Mrs. Brindlock. He never will, — this much we can say, 

‘Pho, Aunt Mabel! Icouldnameten at least, without anticipating the bur- 
girls as pretty.” den of our 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE PEACOCK. 


Se peacock sits perched on the roof 
And 
, 


But his matins they suit not the delicate 


wakes up the farm-house before 
Of the drowsy damsels that half in fear 


And half in disgust his discord hear. 


If the soul’s migration from frame to frame 
Be truth, tell me now whence the peacock 
Say if it had birth at the musical close 


Of a dying hyena,—or if it arose 


o 
From a Puritan scold that sang psalms through her nose? 


Well: a jackass there was—but you need 
For this fable of mine in old AZsop’s b 
That one complaint all his life had whi 
How Nature had been either blind or 


To give him an aspect so unrefined. 


’T is cruel,” he groaned, “that I cann« 
From the vile prison-house of this horril 
So gentle a temper as mine to shut in 
This figure uncouth and so shaggy a skin, 


And then these long ears !— it ’s a shame and a sin.” 


] 


Good-natured Jove his upbraidings heard, 
1 the vain quadruped into a bird, 


And changec 
And garnished his plumage with many a spot 
Of ineffable hue, such as earth wears not, — 
For he dipped him into the rainbow-pot. 


So dainty he looked in his gold and green 

That the monarch presented the bird to his queen, 
Who, taken with colors as most ladies are, 

Had him harnessed straight in her crystal car 
Wherein she travels from star to star. 
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soon as his thanks the poor dissonant thing 


But 
Began to bray forth when he strove to sing, 
“Poor creature!” quoth Jove, “spite of all my pains, 
Your spirit shines out in your donkey strains ! 


Though plumed like an angel, the ass remains.” 

So you see, love, that goodness is better than grace. 

For the proverb fails in the peacock’s case, 

Which says that fine feathers make fine birds, too; 
yt] more 


ier old adage is far true, — 


‘hey only are handsome that handsomely 


UP THE ST. JOHN’S RIVER. 


stirring in 
South ear- 


was not much 


epartment of the 


d the St. Mary’s expe- 
sensation. 
colored 
ho wished 
for fur- 
same line; 
well ren 
after some 

rresp nce, I steamed down 
Beaufort, S. C., to Hilton Head, with 
General Judge S., and one or 
ve an interview on the 
Major-General Hunter, 

ling the Department. 


] 


in those days, seemed 


always like some foreign military sta- 


The long, low, white 


tion in the tropics. 
piazzas and verandas on 

he general impression 
le, existence appear- 
with the sea-breeze ; 
ilmost impassable streets ; 

firm, level beach, on which ev- 

ly walked who could get there: 

hese suggested Jamaica or the East 
Chen the head-quarters at the 

f the beach, the Zouave sentinels, 

the successive anterooms, the lounging 
aids, the good-natured and easy Gen- 
eral, — easy by habit and energetic by 
impulse, — all had a certain air of South- 
ern languor, rather picturesque, but per- 


haps not altogether bracing. General 


with his 


usual kindliness ; there was a good deal 


Hunter received us, that day, 


> 57) 


of pleasant chat; Miles O’Re« lly was 


his latest verses ; and 


called in to read 


, 1 . 2 
then we came to the matter in hand. 
Jacksonville, on the 


in Florida, had | 


oS a John’s River, 
een already twice taken 
and twice evacu been Oc- 
~ | o7 
gadier- 1e! ight, in 


r-General 


( upied by Bri 
March, 1862, 
Brannan, in Octol same year. 
The second evacuation was by Major- 
General Hunter’s own order, on the 
avowed ground that a 


‘ 
g g 
, ‘ 

thousand was needed to hold t 


rarrison of five 
’ 

and that this force could not! 

The present proposition was to take and 
hold it with al rigade of less than a thou- 
sand men, carrying, however, arms and 
uniforms for twice that number, and a 
The 
there were fewer Rebel troops in 


n formerly, and that the 


was, that 


the 


month’s rations. 


dition had shown the ad- 


St. Mary’s expe 
vantage possessed by colored troops, in 


local knowledge, and in the confidence 


of the loyal blacks. 


It was also urged, 
i] 


that it was worth while to risk some- 
thing, in the effort to hold Florida, and 
perhaps bring it back into the Union. 
My chief aim in the negotiation was 
to get the men into action, and that of 
the Florida Commissioners to get them 
into Florida. Thus far coinciding, we 
1 though 


could heartily codperate ; and 
General Hunter made some reasonable 
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objections, they were yielded more read- 
than I had feared; and finally, be- 


ily 
fore half our logical ammunition was 
exhausted, the desired permission was 
given, and the thing might be considered 
as done. 

We were now to leave, as we supposed 
forever, the camp which had thus far 
been our home. Our vast amount of 
surplus* baggage made a heavy job in 
h as we had 

to be put on 
It was 


yy twenty-four hours of steady 


loading, inasmuc no 
wharf, and everything had 


the 


board by means of flat-boats. 
completed by 

work; and after some of the usual un- 
comfortable delay hich wait on mili- 
tary expeditions, we were at last afloat. 


os 1 . 
I had tried to keep the plan as secret 
le 

Ji 


as possible, and had requested to have 
no definite orders, until we should be 
ship. But this larger 

hin my own 


on board expedi- 


tion was less wit 1ands than 
was the St. Mary’s affair, and the great 
reliance for concealment was on certain 

ly set afloat 


hese 


ports, 


counter re] 
by some of the 
reports rapid the most 
enormous tales, an y the time they 
New York newspapers, the 

| 


reached the 
cano about 


burn, 


ion was “a great vo 


ai 
expe 


bursting, whose lava will flow, 


and destr« ry,” —‘“*the sudden appear- 
ance in arms of no less than five thou- 
sand negroes,” — “a liberating host,” 
— “not the phantom, but the reality, of 
What the under- 
taking actually was may be best seen 


in the instructions which guided it.* 


servile insurrection.” 


* HEAD 
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In due time, after touching at Fer- 
nandina, we reached the difficult bar of 
the St. John’s, and were piloted safely 
over. Admiral Dupont had furnished 
a courteous letter of introduction,* and 
we were cordially received by Com- 
mander Duncan of the Norwich, and 
Lieutenant Watson, the 
Uncas. 


commanding 
Like all officers on blockade 
duty, they were impatient of their 

forced inaction, and gladly seized the 


time 


opportunity for a different service. It 
j 


was some since they had ascende¢ 


as high as Jacksonville, for their orders 


were strict, one vesse low, 
the other was in infirm condition, and 


there were rumors of co 
torpedo Ss. 


escort us 1 ne ! 
own armed gunboat, the John Ad: 


Ss ims, 


arrive, —she being unaccount- 
a} ] le] ad 
ably celayed. 


We waited 


should 


her, 


twenty-four hours for 


at the sultry mouth of that glassy river, 


watching the great pelicans which float- 
ed lazily on its tide, or sometimes shoot- 
ing one, to admire the great pouch, into 


which one of the soldiers could insert 


his foot, as into a boot. “He hold one 
quart,” said the admiring experimental- 
ist. “ Hi! boy, ; 
ly, “neber you bring dat quart measure 


retorted another quit k- 


in wy peck o’ corn.” The protest came 


very promptly, and was certainly fair ; 
] j 


for the strange receptacle would have 


held nearly a gallon. 
We went on shore, too, and were 


sing of our Heavenly Father 


ble enterprise, 


Trusting that the ble 
| 
will rest upon y 


ad tg : 


present 





Q 


shown a rather pathetic little garden, 
which the naval officers had 


} 
i 
} 
t 


laid out, 
They 
microscopic 
sprouts, pointin hem out tenderly, as 
if they were 


often 


indulging a dream of vegetables. 


lingered over the little 


babies. I have 
is touching weakness, 
in gentlemen of that profession, on 
lonely static 
among the bluffs, too, 
«1 hamlet once called 
The ever-shifting sand 
buried the 
swept around 
lar drift, at a few yards’ 


s almost 


] ] ] 
nu mag 


pping their eaves, and 
untouched citadel of 
There was also a 

bject which 

dreary symbol 

arism of war, when one con- 
whicl 
the 
brilliant 


siders the national beneficence 
reared and kindled it. Despite 
ndered by this once 

1y wrecks which 
rown upon the beach, vic- 


most 


formidable of the 
I stood with 

ibs of one 

—so distinctly traced 
I them hu- 
pilot, my 
ry of the wreck. 


man, 


told n 


companion, 


rhe 
vessel h merly been in the Cuba 


trade; and her owner, an American 
in Havana, had 


siaing 


er for his youn 


merchant 1 
} 


christened daughter. 


I asked the name, and was startled to 


recognize that of a favorite young cous- 


veside the bones of whose 


répresentati I was thus strangely 
standing, his lonely shore. 


It was we have something to re- 


1 


It at 
anxiety 


lieve the anxiety naturally fe the 
delay o John Adams, — 


both for success 


of our ‘Is had re- 
peatedly t the whole 


of Jacksonv case of another at- 


tack, as they reviously burned its 
and its great hotel. It seemed as 


mills 
if the news of ou 


have travelled tl 


arrival must surely 

irty miles by this time. 
1 } 1 “4 " = , 

All day we watched every smoke that 
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rose among the wooded hills, and con- 
sulted the compass and the map, to see 
if that sign announced the doom of our 
expected home. At the very last moment 
of the tide, just in time to cross the bar 
that day, the missing vessel arrived ; all 
anxieties vanished; I transferred my 
quarters on board, and at two the next 
morning we steamed up the river. 


Again there was the dreamy delight 
of ascending an unknown stream, be- 
neath a sinking moon, into a region 
where peril made fascination. Since 
the time of the first explorers, I sup- 
pose that those Southern waters have 
known no sensations so dreamy l 


4] } } 
tnose 


bewitching as 
brought forth. I 

the faintest sensations of 
as Ponce de Leon may have 
those of his wandering se: 
the 


I remember how, 


same soft zone, for secret 
mystic fountain. 
ing that night, I looked for the first time 
through a powerful night-glass. It had 
always seemed a thing wholly incon- 
ceivable, that a mere lens could ch 
darkness into light; and as I tu 

the instrument on the 
boat, and actually di 

at the wheel and the officers standing 
about hi 


y] Y 
fioom 


preceding gun- 
the man 


scerned 


—all relapsing into vague 


at the withdrawal of the 
glass, — it gave a feeling of childish de- 
light. Yet it seemed only in keeping 
with the the 
scene ; and had I been some Aladdin, 


whole enchantment of 


convoyed by genii or giants, I could 
hardly have felt more wholly a denizen 
of some world of romance. 


But the river was of difficult naviga- 
tion ; and we began to feel sometimes, 
beneath the keel, that ominous, sliding, 


arrest of motion 


which makes the heart shudder, as the 


erating, treacherous 


vessel does. There was some solici- 


about torpec 
a formidable thing, one 


, 7 
tude loes, also, 


1 peril 
which became 
year later, in the very channel where 
Soon one of our con- 


then 
vessel taking its turn, I 
essel taking its turn, 


we found none. 


sorts grounded, another, every 
believe, and 


Nor- 
stranded, for that 


then in turn getting off, until the 
wich lay hopelessly 





14 
tide at least, a few miles below Jack- 
sonville, and out of sight of the city, so 
that she could not even add to our dig- 
nity by her visible presence from afar. 

This was rather a serious matter, as 
the Norwich was our main naval reli- 
ince, the Uncas being a small steamer 
of less than two hundred t i 


| 
such 


ns, and in 
poor condition, that Commander 
ding himself ag 

] } 


first quite declined to trust | 


Duncan, on fin round, at 


1s consort 


iving got thus 


any farther alone. But, hi 


far, it was plainly my duty to risk the 


remainder with or 


as- 


without naval 
} 


sistance ; and this being so, the coura- 
ject, but al- 


geous officer did not long ol 


lowed his dashing subordinate to steam 
up with us to the city. 
naval and one army gt 
tunately, the Burnside, bei 
propeller, always passed for an armed 
vessel among the Rebels, and we rather 
encouraged that pleasing illusion. 

We had aimed to reach Jacksonville 
at daybreak ; but these mishaps delay- 
ed us, and we had several hours of fresh, 


ghting up tl 
€ 


early sunshine, li 
shores of that lovely river, wooded to 


1 green 
the water’s edge, with sometimes an 
emerald meadow, opening a vista to 
some picturesque house, —all utterly 
had yet seen in the 
rather Pe- 
ind there 


Hert 


the ruins of 


unlike anything we 
South, and 
nobscot or Kennebec 


we glided by 


the 


suggesting 
some saw- 
mill burned by the Rebels on General 
but I 


Wright’s approach ; nothing 
spoke of war, except, perhaps, the 


S else 
si- 


} 


lence. It was a delicious day, and a 


scene of fascination. Our Florida men 


were wild with delight; and when we 


rounded the point below the city, 
saw from afar its long streets, 
warehouses, its white cottages, anc 
overshadowing trees, —all peaceful and 
undisturbed by flames, it seemed, in 
the men’s favorite phrase, “too much 
good,” and all discipline was merged, 
for the moment, in a buzz of ecstasy. 
The city was still there for us, at any 
rate; though none knew what perils 
might be concealed behind those qui- 
et buildings. Yet there were children 
playing on the wharves ; careless men, 
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here and there, lounged down to look 
at us, hands in pockets ; a few women 
came to their doors, and gazed list- 
lessly upon us, shading their eyes with 
their hands We 


siuience 


drew momently ngar- 
er, in and with breathless atten- 
tion. 
and the men in 


o’clock. We 


site the town: 


The gunners were at their posts, 
line. It 


now directly 


was eight 


were 


Oppo- 
yet no sign of danger 
not a rifle-shot was heard ; 
2 The 
and dropped an- 
chor in the stream ; by previous agree- 
ment, | 
the 
lower 


Was seen ; 


not a shell rose hissin 


} 


: 1 
rounded 


in the air. 
Uncas to, 
steamed to an upper pier of 
Col 
one; the 


out 


town, onel Montgomery to a 
little boat - howitzers 
the 


he angles of 


were run upon wharves, and 


presently to 


and 


the chief 


streets ; the pretty town was our 


own without a shot. 
detention, the surprise had been com- 


In spite of our 


plete, and not a soul in Jacksonville had 


dreamed of our coming. 


rhe day passed quickly, in eager prep- 
arations for defence ; 


the people could 
or would give o definite information 
about the Rebel , which was, how- 


i Cam] 


ever, known to be near, and our force 


did not permit our going out 
it. The night 


ever spent. We were all tired 


g to surprise 
following was the most 
anxious | 
out; the companies were under arms, 
in various parts of the town, to be ready 
My tem- 


re beneath the love- 


1 


for an attack at any moment. 
porary qua ters we 
liest grove of linden-trees, and as I re- 
clined, half-dozing, the mocking-birds 


sang all night like nightingales, — their 
notes seeming to trickle down through 
iir from 


the sweet amid the blossoming 


boughs. Day brought relief and the 
sense of due possession, and we could 
see what we had won. 

Jacksonville was now a United States 
the only post on the main- 


Department of the South. 


post again: 
land in the 
Before the war, it had three or four thou- 
sand inhabitants, and a rapidly grow- 
ing lumber-trade, for which abundant 
The 
wharves were capacious, and the blocks 
of brick warehouses along the lower 
street were utterly unlike anything we 


facilities were evidently provided. 
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. } 
were the 
visible. 


n en- 


one? 
which 
i 

lls had 

burned ; { he dwe lling- 
almost all in good condi- 
rters for the men were ad- 
I took official possession 


lsome brick house of Colonel 
the established head quar- 
every occupation, whose ac- 
flagstaff had literally and 

( hanged its colors. 


lonel, reputed author of 


The se- 
the 
ice of Secession,was a New- 
th, and we found his law- 
n in practice in Easton, 
York. He 
good taste in planning 
house, though time had 

There 


h ampie bow Cases 


unty, New 


ndition. was a 


and 
y0oks, a billiard-table 


with no balls, 
-fixtures without gas, and a bathing- 


room without water. There was a sep- 


arate buil g for servants’ quarters, and 


a kit h every convenience, even 
to a few jar lingering pickles. On the 
in air of substance and 


1 ' 
wnhoie, t was 


comfort about the town, quite alien from 
the pictu jue decadence of Beaufort. 
se gradually from the riv- 


iS yunded on 1e 
] 
1 


, Sluggish creek, beyond wh 
f woods, affording ar 
for the enemy, but without 
ties for attack, as there were 
This 


but two or three fords and bridges. 
ily be held against asmall 


brook cou | 
force, | yuld at any time and at almost 
any point be readily crossed by a large 
one, 
little, 


of the 


rth of the town the land rose a 


tween the river and the sources 


ok, and then sank to a plain, 
which had been partially cleared by a pre- 
For so small a force as 


vious garrison. 
ours, however, this clearing must be ex- 
tended nearer to the town ; otherwise our 
lines would be too long for our numbers. 


~ 


This deficiency in numbers at once 


Fohn's River. 


became a source of serious anxiety. 
While planning the expedition, it had 
seemed so important to get the mena 
foothold in Florida that I was willing 
to risk everything for it. But this im- 
portant post once in our possession, it 


began to show some t 


anaiogies to 


the 
proverbi 2phant in the lottery. 
hold it permanently with nine hu 
men was not perhaps impossible, wi 


the aid of a boat; (1 had left many 


of my owr sick and on d 
in Beaufort, and Colonel Montgomery 
had as yet less tl 


in one hundred and 
fifty ;) but to hold i 


j , and also to make 
forays up the river, certainly required a 
1umber. 
Dut 


bodied ne 


larger We came in part to re- 
cruit, ircely an 

hg I he city; all had been 
removed farther up, and we 


must 
tainly contrive to follow them. I 


cer- 
was 
very unwilling to have, as yet, any 
white troops under my command, with 
the blacks. Finally, however, being in- 
formed by Judge S. 
with Col nel 


of a conversation 
Hawley, commanding at 
Fernandina, in which the latter had of- 
fered to send four companies and a light 
battery to swell our force, —in view of 
the aid given to his position by this more 


advanced post, — I decided to authorize 


the energetic Judge to go back to Fer- 
nandina and renew the negotiation, as 
the John Adams must go thither at any 
rate for coal. 

Meanwhile all definite display of our 
force was avoided ; dress parades were 
omitted ; the companies were so distrib- 
uted as to tell for the utmost ; and judi- 
cious use was made, here and there, of 
empty tents. The gunboats and trans- 


ports moved impressively up and dow: 
the river, from time to time. The dispo- 
sition of pickets was varied each night 
to perplex the enemy, and some advan- 
tage taken of his distrust, which might 
be assumed as equalling ourown. The 
citizens were duly impressed by our 
supply of ammunition, which was really 
enormous, and all these things soon took 
effect. 


town, said that the Rebel scouts, stop- 


A loyal woman, who came into 


ping at her house, reported that there 
were “sixteen hundred negroes all over 
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the woods, and the town full of them 


besides.” “It was of no use to go in. 


General Finnegan had driven them into 


hay } 


a bad place once, and should not do it 


again.” They had lost their captain 


and their best surgeon, in the first skir- 
mish, and if the Savannah people want- 
ed the negroes driven away, they might 
Unfortu- 


come and do it themselves.” 


nately, we knew that they could easily 


come from Savannah at any time, as 
there was railroad communication near- 
ly all the way ; and every time we heard 
the steam-whistle, the men were con- 


vinced of their arrival. 


+ 


, ' . 
could approach to any certainty 
1,] 
l 


their numbers, while they could observe, 
from the bluffs, every steamboat that as- 
cended the river. 

To render our weak force still 


+ | } 
available, 


more 


we barricaded the 
} 


to the chief streets ry 


, ne: 
riers felling 
1 
heart to sacrin 
erai OF my Deaut 
10 time for 

¥ } nao 

ym the ground, 
their abundant 
ana 


horse 


up my 
] 
i 


‘ e233 : . 
dren playing hide-and-seek am 
branches, or some quiet cr 


nn . 
Nothing im] 


m3 1; 1° 
mind in war like some oc« 


th 


the foliage. 


or association b lon 
peace alone. 
Among all 
a great thing that one 


et 


t} ] 
these souici 


y vanished in a day. On 
mer expedition the men were u 
al as to their courage; now they were 


to endure another test, as to their de- 


. 
meanor as victors. Here were five hun- 
dred citizens, nearly all white, at the 


mercy of their former slaves. To some 


of these whites it was the last crown- 


ing humiliation, and they were, or pro- 
fessed On the 


to be, in perpetual fear. 


other hand, the most intelligent and 


lady-like woman I saw, the wife of a 


Rebel captain, rather surprised me by 
saying that it seemed pleasanter to have 
men 


these stationed there, whom they 
had known all their lives, and who had 


generally borne a good character, than 


, , + ’ = 
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to be in the pewer of entire strangers. 
Certainly the men deserved the confi- 
dence, for there was scarcely an excep- 
tion to their good behavior. I think 
they thoroughly felt that their honor and 
dignity were concerned in the matter, 


and took too much pride in their char- 


acter as soldiers, —to say nothing of 
higher motives, — to 


They 


vigilantly and even suspiciously, to de- 


tarnish it by 


hed their officers 


any 


misaeeds. 


watc 


tect any disposition towards 
mise ; and so long as we pursued a just 


mpro- 
compro 


3 1 , 13 
t was evident that they couid 


course, it 
be relied on. Yet the spot was pointed 


vO Of Our leaaing 


to me where 


out 


had seen ti rs hanged | y Lynch 
‘m had private wrongs 
ee 
hey ali had utter dcis- 
1ded loyalty, especially 
he women. One man 
t to me ina S¢ 


cort of honof by Corporal Prince La 


Kin, oO! I the coior-guara, 


the sam¢ 


insinuatit 


were ali that 


loyal hear 
y sus h synonyme. 


wards that the man in 


grocer, had l een ah ob- 


} 


yn to the whites from his 


iend money to the negroes, 


m on credit ; in which, per- 
haps, there may have been some mixture 
of self-interest with benevolence. 

I resort to a note-book of that 1 
well thumbed and pocket-worn, whi 
sometimes received a fragment of 


ience. 
1863. — Of course, droll 
Every 


“ March 16, 


things are constantly occurring. 
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van, and-child is flatter- 


ind professes Union sen- 


‘ 
i 

. uae 2 

k ditto believes that 


is a scoundrel, and 
but for good order 
The 


between 


ipline Provost 
steer 
Such scenes as suc- 
Rush of indignant 

in woman’s 
enter a Cer- 
py- Fur- 

iscloses the Roman Cath- 


11 1 


ttle Frenchman, 


An, } . 
ANXIOUS 


unnot think o 


ort 1o)]] 
rty Gouars. 


und what the old si 


ner had said to the soldiers, I 
wondered at their self-control in 


throttling her.” 


Meanwhile skirmishing went on dai- 
ly in the outskirts of the There 
a ficht 
our men killed, as before hinted, a Reb- 


town 


was on the very first day, when 


el surgeon, which was oddly metamor- 
phosed in the Southern newspapers into 
their killing one of ours, which certain- 
Every day, after 
] 


1 


ly never happened. 


this, they appeared in small 


mountec 
neighborh« od, 
changed shots with ot | 


the 


squads in the and ex- 


gunboats i 


would 
share, their aim 
embarrassed by the 


We made 


the country in different directions, and 


louder 
wor rds 


reconnoisances, t 


were apt to be fired upon durir 


Along the farther side of what we 


ed the “ Debatable Land” there was a 


’ 
line of cottages, hardly superior to ne- 
gro huts, and almost all empty, where 


the Rebel pickets resorted, and from 


whose windows they fired. By degrees 
ind de- 


alt these nests were broken up 
hough it cost some trouble to 
] 


skirmishing usu- 


stroyed, 
hottest 
ally took place around them. 
Among these little affairs was one 
K’s 


mish,” because it brought out the fact 


which we called “ Company Skir- 


that this company, which was compos- 


ed entirely of South Carolina men, and 


had never shone in drill or discipline, 


stood near the head of the regiment for 
coolness and courage, — the defect of 
discipline showing itself only in their ex- 


reme unwillingness to | 


+ 

t 

let loose. It was at this time that the 
} 


small comedy of the Goose occurred, — 


an anecdote which Wendell 


made his own. 


Phillips 
i 

has since 

One of the advancing line of skir- 

mishers, usually an active fellow enough, 

lv and ir 
ty « 1a: Il 


reared that he 


was observed to move clumsi 


aa ea 
It soon ay 
encountered a fine specimen of th« 


which 


regularly. 


surrendered 


lose it 


nNestic had 
mestic goose, had 


iscretion. Not wishing to 
he could yet find no way to hold it 


between his legs; and so he wet 
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loading, firing, advancing, halting, al- 
ways with the goose writhing and strug- 
gling and hissing in this natural pair 
Both happily came off un- 
1 order at 
some time after it; but 
a cooler thing to put on 


of stocks. 
wounded, and retired in goo 
the signal, or 
I have hardly 
record. 
Meanwhile, another fellow left the field 
for, after a thoroughly 
in the sh 


oR 


less exultingly ; 


courageous share irmish, he 


e blubbering to his captain, and 


cam 
said, =< 
iad Cay 
cane.” 
It seemed, that, during some inter- 
he had he Iped 


Rebel sugar-cane, 


ypen, make Cesar gib me my 


val of the fighting, him- 
self to an 


such as t 


armful of 
hey all delighted in che wing. 
The Roman hero, durin 
the 

the returning 


anotner pause, 


y 
4 


had confiscated >; whence 


these tears of varrior. I 


never could accustom myself to these 


extraordinary intermir s of manly 
Idicl 


Id1st 


and chi 1 attributes. 


Our most untiring sc: 
pe riod was the cl 


nent, — the most 


Itin 
Ing 


spirit we had, and now exu 
} 


liberty of action. who 


vas 


daily permitted wl 


I 
no other officer wo 


1 
to a Singiy 


nid 


1ere 
een allow- 
ed to go, so irresistil j 

— “You know I am 

Methinks I 


with pist 


see our 
belt 


houlder, 


in 


ols 
lune 1 
slung on s 
cantering down 


bl 


some questionaD 
i 


and 
e wood- path, or re- 
le of Rebel haunt 
He 


Indian, 


turning with some ta 


. " . 
liscovered. or store of toraging 


would track an enemy like an 


or exhort him, when apprehended, like 
an early Christian. Some of our devout 


soldiers shook their heads sometimes 


over the chaplain’s eccentricities. 

OW 

er for?” said one of t 
his title 

“He ’s de fightin 


s Ss 


‘ffor Mr. Chapman made a preach- 
hem, as usual trans- 


forming into a patronymic. 
Yankee I 
eber see in all my days.” 
And the criticism was very natural, 
though they could not deny, that, when 


the hour for Sunday service came, Mr. 


Up the St. Fohn'’s Ri 


er, 


F. commanded the respect and attention 
of all. 
on our first Sunday in Jacksonville ; 


That hour never came, however, 
we 
were too busy, and the men too scat- 
tered ; so the chaplain made his accus- 
tomed foray | 
“Is it not Sunday?” 


veyond the lines instead. 
asked an 


slyly 
unregenerate lieutenant. 
“Nev, 


fervid; “it 


quoth his Reverence, waxing 
is the Day of Jud 


reminds me of a 


river, conducted by one 
Captains, an 
beard and prophetic 


took 


men. 


me bac 

He 
day, bringing 
visions, and pri 
latter com i 
held, 


promised 


ing 
Ing 


doughty offi 
: } 


or su 


. . . ; +1 


ot 


romi 


his dav 
“Pp 

is€ l him 1 

ment and 
Uiten 

tongue th! 

1at since 


and é the da 
the liament there has been 


of 
a more 


In Colonel 


res anathema. 
ntgomery’s hand 
1 the d 
His conceptions of 


Western a1 


than mine, and on tl 


‘i 
up-river raids reache¢ 


vere rather more 
1csSC 
fully indemnified hit 

} 


) 


stinence dem 
I re 


some na‘ 


camp 


| officers, when he came 


with 
The steamer 
Live 


foremast shrouds, 


down from his first trip. 


seemed an animated hen - coop. 


try hung from the 
from the mainmast, 


sad ones geese 


from the binnacle, a pig paced 
juarter deck, 


Aritter 
nutter 


a duck’s wings 


and 
from a line which 


ing 
sustain 
es, mindful of their own 


sen 
duck - trousers. 
ind taking high views of 
one’s d 
looked at me reproachfully, as w 

should say, “Shall these things be ?’ 


1 conquered country, 


ho 
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In a moment or two the returning for- 
agers had landed. 


“Captain ——,” said Montgomery, 


courteously, “would you allow me to 


send a rem naskably fine turkey for your 
use on board ship ?” 
“Lieutenant ——,” said Major Cor- 
win, “ may I ask your acceptance of a 
pair of 


Nev 
lations tween 


lial re- 
than 


more, cor 


army and navy 


sprang *xistence at those senten- 


ces. Charles Lamb 


Says, that a present of game may 


diffuse sentiments through a 
whole 
Tr 1 1 ‘ A 1...) ” 
These little trips were called “rest” ; 
there was no other rest during those 
ten days immense amount of picket- 
i ty had to be: done. Two 


au 
built to command 
all the 
afforded 


redoubts were t 


interven- 


h now lurking- 
ring enemy, must be 


ind a few houses mus 
azed for the 

Montg 
line, and Lieuten- 
my 


fort un- 


same pur 


1 1 
pose. had ne 


omery 


4} 


] + a > 
leit OF thé 


defensive 
ant-Colonel Billings, commanding 
own regiment, the right. The 
der charge of former was 
Fort Higginson, and that on the 1 


Montgomery. 


the 


in return, rt 


mer w:z 1e rily a hasty work, and 


in ruins ; latter 
aborately constructed, 
ed by the Fourth New 
re during the previ 


t 


was far 

on lines wel 
Hampshi ous occu- 
to Captain 


formerly 


t 
pation | credi 
Trowbridg 
of the Nev 
who had cha 

like a dream 


How 
] 


period of d 


\ egiment, 
ik = tinea Engineers,) 
uction. 

now that 
uily skirmishes and nightly 


ge of its constn 
seems 
watchfulness ! The fatigue was so con- 
I felt 
some occasional change of 
just 
Brooks’s beautiful 
Titan,” |] 
my bedroom for 


stant that the days hurried by. 
the need of 
ideas, and having received from 

North Mr. 
lation of Jean 


to retire to 


trans- 
Paul’s used 
some ten 
and read a 
It was more refreshing 


minutes every afternoon, 
chapter or two. 


than a nap, and will always be to me 
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one of the most fascinating books in the 
world, with this added association. Af- 
what concerned me was not so 
the 


us out and 


ter all, 


much fear of an attempt to drive 
etake the that 
would be against the whole hye. of 
the Rel 1 that region,—as of an 


to fulfil their threats and burn it, 
by some 


city, — for 
Cc ls it 
eftort 
The 
valuable buildings belonged to Union 
men, and the 


nocturnal dash. most 
upper part of the 
built chiefly of re 
bustible to 


town, 


-Sinous pine, was com- 


the last degree. In case 
of fire, if the wind blew 
river*’we might 


I remember 


towards the 
and all. 
degree of 


iose 


steamers 
regulating my 
direction of the wind; 
if it blew from the 


make 


otherwise, it 


disrobing by the 


river, it was safe to 


one’s self quite comfortabl 


was best to contorm to 
Suwarrow’s idea of luxury, and take off 
one spur, 
SO pa 


There 


ssed our busy life for ten days. 


were no tidings of reinforce- 
whether I 


them, — or rather, I desired 


ments, and I hardly knew 
wished for 
them as a choice of evils; for our men 
were giving out from overwork, and the 
recruiting excursions, for which we had 
mainly come, were hardly possible. At 
the utmost, I had asked for the addi- 
tion of fou and a light bat- 


Sur} 


companies 


tery. Judge of my rise, when two 


infantry re 
ed! I 


the diary. 


giments successively arriv- 


must resort to a scrap from 
Perhaps diaries are apt to 
but I would rath- 
the 


events described, than any later narra- 


be thought tedious 


er read a page of one, whatever 


tive,—it gives glimpses so much more 
real and vivid. 


“ Head-Quarter: 


20, 1863, ALlidn 


 F acksonville, March 
— For the last 


twenty-four haan: we have “ree ca 
ing women and children out of town, in 


answer to truce, 


B. I 
advised them not to go, and the major- 
] 


ity declined doing so. 


a demand by flag of 
with a threat of bombardment. [N. 


It was designed, 


and in our ig- 


| 

} 
to intimidate ; 
norance of the force actually 
we have had 
bility of danger, 


no doubt, 
outside, 
to recognize the possi- 
and work hard at our 
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defences. At any time, by going into the 
outskirts, we can have a skirmish, which 
is nothing but fun; but when night 
yar- 
rison, there sometimes steals into my 


closes in over a small and weary 


mind, like a chill, that most sickening 
of all sensations, the an ¥ of a com- 
mander. This was the night generally 
set for an attack, if any, though I am 
pretty well satisfied that they have not 
strength to dare it, and the worst they 
could probably do is to burn the town. 
But to-night, instead of enemies, appear 
friends, — our devoted civic ally, Judge 
S., and a whole Connecticut regiment, 
the Sixth, under Major 
though the latter are 
miles 
breathe more 


and 


Meeker 
aground twelve 


below, yet they enable one to 


freely. I 
were but now I 
not only that blacks can fight, } 
they and 
mony together 


‘ 
» 4 . 
f only wish they 
have ta show, 
ut that 


hite soldiers can act in har- 


black ; 


enemy came up for 


he es 
the wepes 


That evening the 
a recor 
and 
The next day the Sixth Cons 


NUOissanee, ti 


ness, there were alarms a] 
éecticut & 
and two 


d ays after, to my continued amazement, 


afloat, and came u> the river ; 


arrived a part of the Eighth Maine, un 
der Lieutenant-Colone! Twichel!. This 
increased my command to four regi 
ments, or parts of regiments, half 

and half black. Skirmishing had almost 
,— our defences bein: 


CCASE? g talerably 


complete, and Jooking from without 
much more effective than they really 


were. We were safe from attack 


any 
by a smail force, and hoped that the 
enemy could not spare 2 large one trom 


looked 


leisure 


Charleston or Savannah. All 
bright anc 
some small anxicties within. 

It was the first time 


without, gave tor 
n the war (so 


ind black sol- 
together on 


far as I know} that white 
diers had served 
Jealousy was still felt towards 


regular 
duty. 
even the officers of colored regiments ; 
and any difficult contingency would be 
apt to bring it out. The white soldiers, 
just from shipboard, felt a natural ce- 
sire to stray about the town ; 
attack from an enemy would be so dis- 


and no 


Up the St. Fohu's 


River. [September, 
s as the slightest collision be- 
them and the black 


I shudder, even now, 


astrou 
tween provost- 
guard. to think 
of the train of consequences, bearing on 
the whole course of subsequent national 
events, whic 
then have j It is almost im- 
possible for us now to remember in what 


} one such mishap might 


roduced. 


2 delicate balance then hung the whole 


ero enlistments, aml con- 
Fortunately for 
my own serenity, I had great faith in 


question of n¢ 
sequently of Slavery. 
the intrinsic power of military disci- 
pline, and also knew that a common 
service would soon praduce mutual re- 
mi soldiers; and so it 

frst twelve hours of 


spect 
proved 
this mixed command were to mé a more 
anxious period than any outward alarms 
had created. 

Let us resort to the note-book again. 
Viarch 


ell is ringing for church, 


22, 1863.—Itis 


trom Beaufort. is to 


Rev. 
preach. This afternoon 


our geod quar- 


termaster esta! inday school 
for our 


now numbering seventy 


little colony ‘ contrabands,’ 


“¢ i fiersoon. — The bewil- 


unary 
‘3; and in ad- 
ditien to the Sixth Connecticut, which 
the 
The remainder, with its 


confirm 


dering report is 
came appears part of 
Eighth Mai: 
to-morrow, and, re 


N ow 


twe may go to some point 


el, will be here 
vs, Major-General Hunter. 


colon 


nore & 
port s; 
my hope is t 

higher up the river, which we can hold 


There two other 


Magnolia and Pilatka,] which, 


for ourselves. are 


wey 
hemselves, are as faverable as ti 


andl, So [I 


shall hone to be allowed to go. To take 


11S, 


for getting recruits, better. 


‘ 


posts, and then let white troops garri- 


son them, -—— that is my programme. 

*What makes the thing more puz- 
zlinw is, that the Lighth Maine has on- 
ly brought ten days' rations, so that 
they evidently are not to stay here ; and 
yet where they go, or why they come, 
is a puzzle. 
sound o' nights; and if the black and 
white babies do not quarrel and pull 
hair, we shall do very well.” 


Meanwhile we can sleep 





op ete. 
ae ree 
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rriving, said frank- 

nothing of the plans 

in the Department, but that 
General Hunter was certainly coming 
himself; that it 
North, and 


had 


prevailing 
soon to act for had 
at the even 
that we all been 
ptured and shot, (and, indeed, I had 
pleasure of reading 


in a Northern Democratic 


afterwards the my 
own obitu I 
needed 


4 ) 1 4} sq statni« 
journal,) ar vat we certainly 
himself had 


reinforcements ; tl he 


been sent with orders to carry out, so 
» original plans of the 
carded himself 
remain 
] 


1 y: 
1@ aid. 


black provost- 


] 


approve 


amusemel 


of the | 


k, recalling the 
ae ae 
g the 


We 


on a deli 
returning 
er sh ill 
cast on us, as we marche 
1 of glory, from which they were de- 
urred. We went 
out, sometimes halting to send forward 


the men lie 


three or four miles 


a scout, while all 


nx . ] id 
cown in peside 


the fallen trees, till one could not im- 


agine that there was a person there. I 
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remember how picturesque the effect 
was, when, at the signal, all rose again, 
like Roderick Dhu’s men, and the green 
wood appeared suddenly populous with 
At a certain point forces 


armed life. 


divided, 
the head of 
unsuspectin 


7 
i 


detachment 
the 


enemy; whi 


were and a was 
sent round creek to 
1 


flank the 


vr 
4 

1 

we of th te 


sii ; 
no w 
ling W 


nearer, throu 


e main body, s 
irer and 
woods, swooped down at 


} 


house, — 


tion ne g 
denser 
triu h upon 


tl 
ul 


1 solitary farm- 
ily- washing had been 


hung out to dry 
Iteis due to 


} 


valual 


Sergeant Gre 
le guide, to say that he | 
the beginning discouraged any 
pes of a crossing of bayonets 
‘ly explained that it 
who claimed to have seen the te 
the Rebel soldiers, but one of tl 
— and had pointed out that 
ved approach was hardly 


with 


and more 
was our 
yond a doubt. 
] ive been oct 
1 picket station, 
e-tracks in the 
was a quantity of ir 
e. of whic h no cl 
given ; so 
not have Det 
inary. But camp there wa 
After enjoying to the utmost tl 
the thi +) 


erefore, we borrow 


rse on the premises, 
s over his neck, and 
ick to « imp, they cl 
n chains. We were joi! € 

j ir and devoted surg 
whom I had left behind as 

but who had mounted his h 
ridden out alone to attend to our wour 
l, his green sash looking quite in har- 


mony with the early spring verdure of 


ed, 


those lovely woods. So came we back 


in triumph, enjoying the joke all the 
more | some one else was re- 
+ 


. We mystified the little com- 
munity at first, but soon let out the se- 


ecause 
] 


sponsil 
Sp ns 


cret, and witticisms abounded for a day 
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Q-- 


as- 


or two, the mildest of which was the 
thor of the alarm must 


ti 


sertion that the au 
have been “three sheets in the wind.” 
Another expedition was of more excit- 


ing charact 
the arrival of Colonel R 
sance had been planned 


er. For several days before 
ust a reconnois- 
in the direction 
inally con- 


ct : . , 
of the enemy’s camp, and he fi h 


1 to its being carried out 
of Major Corwin, 
Carolina Volunteers, 
Mr. Holden, 


and 


of the Second 
aided by 
then a gunner on the Paul 
Jones, fterwards made capt 


same reg 


Parrott 


’ 
und 


rvice, 
ry 


from the ti 


. 
my own, and 


setance 
Stance 


farther from cam} 


tche 
h Maine, 
Twichell, 


tient vy 
cul, UN 


Ss 


Connet 
the left, 
under Major Strong, in the ce 
» which 
Heron, 


as gunner. 


and my} 


men, 


"apap ; . 
Rieu ‘ 
having 


in charge the cannon, t 
Mr. 


id 
om the John Adams, acted 


1 : . 1 
nted Rebel pi kets retired be- 


been trained. 


ney ! 


The mou 
fore us through the woods, keeping usu- 
skirmishers, 


ally bey range 


> 


x line white, black, white 


ond 
who in a lo 
were de ployed transversé¢ ly. For the 
first time I saw the two colors fairly 
alternate on the military chessboard ; it 
h labor and 


he pattern 


had been the object of mu 
many dreams, and I liked t 
at last. Nothing was said about the 
novel fact by anybody, 
come as matter-of-course ; there appear- 
ed to be no mutual distrust among the 


it all seemed to 
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men, and a 
, 

eacn Crow 

whitest,” I ce 

ing ful 

he 


fresh deligh the 


specially I watched 


at 


their ion 


[September, 


ibtless 
ht its own young the 
t tainly did, although do- 
] justi - ») the eager courage of 
tion of my command. 


Northern port 
T least t 
1 piea ure 


1€ Maine men, 
id not, like the rest, been previou 
tion, and who strode rapidly on w 
g legs, irresistibly recalling 


lsunbur 


anda, 
retrace 


otralil 


, but were 
once > men as coming 


rom the m1 locomotive battery 
which the Rebels were said to have con- 
structed. Gradually the smoke grew 
l to be moving up 


g pace with 
distant. 


our 
two miles 

y through a field- 

vn slowly moving bat- 

to when 

moved 1 ) when we halted. 
Sometimes in the ¢ smoke I caught 
a glimpse of something blacker, raised 


move we 


in 


like the threatening head 
Sud- 


ehter 


high in the air 
great glid 


ing serpent. 


sharp puff of li 


of some 
denly there came a 
smoke that seemed like a forked tongue, 
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and then a hollow report, and we could hoped that they would attempt it, for 


see a great black projectile hurled into then an effort might have been made 
the air, and falling a quarter of a mile to cut them off in the rear by taking up 
iway from us, in the woods. I did not some rails. As it was, this was out of 

once learn that this fi ot killed the question, though they moved slowly, 
two of the Maine men and wounded two as we moved, keeping always about two 
more. This was fired wide, but the nu- miles away. When they finally ceased 
merous shx which followed were ad- firing, we took up the rails beyond us 

and seldom f. l to ‘for thdrawing, and thus ke 


lose t vr owr maller ne from approachine <o ne 
Ci0se tO Our OWN SMailier m irom approaching so ne¢ 
} ! - 
shall never 

ri i 


tant smoke, 
solicitude with which I watch: 


ywarhas puff which meant danger, and 
inxiously. round to see if my chickens w 


sncheson under cover. 


iy stout all, was from the possible dism« 
erable of our gun, in which case we 


ho happened to have been very apt to lose it, 

was enemy had showed any dash. 
may be other such tilts of rai 
1 


lery on 


— } . 
‘uring the war; 
happened to read 

] l¢ } _ 
e adweit the longer or 
is was doubtless the same loco no- 


» battery which had previously fired 


re than once upon = rV » —— run- 


ning up within two miles and then with- 


drawing, while it was deemed inexpedi- 
burst or ent to destroy the railroad, on our part, 


was inva- lest it might be needed by ourselves in 
that with some nm. One night, too, the Rebel threat 
: led } 


judge, its been fulfilled, and hey had shelle¢ 

battery. The y 
some r ge well, and every shot fell 
to ove It was 
locomotive 4 
immense ing a light as it rose, and mov ing 
2 


e a comet, then 


, 

t 

wly toward ] 
towards us 


exploding and scattering its formidabl 
fragments. Yet, strange to s ly, NO se- 
rious harm was done to life or limb, and 
the most formidable casualty was that 


l 


of a citizen who complained that a shell 
had passed through the wall of his bed- 
room, and carried off his mosquito cur- 
tain in its transit. 

.ittle knew we how soon these small 
entertainments would be over. Colo- 
nel Montgomery had gone up the river 
with his two companies, perhaps to re- 
main permanently ; and I was soon to 
follow. On Friday, March 27th, I wrote 
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home, — “ The gone to 
Beaufort for the John 
Adams to Fernandina for coal; we 
pect both back by Sunday, and on Mon- 
day I hope to get the regiment off to a 


point farther up, — Magnoli 


7 


Burnside has 


rations, and 


ex- 


, thirty-five 
miles, or Pilatka, seventy-five, — either 
of which would be a good post for us. 
expected every day, 
not 


General Hunter is 
it is 
he very next day came an official order 


strange he has come.” 
recalling the whole expedition, and for 
the third time evacuating Jacksonville. 

A council of military and naval offi- 


} 


cers was at once called, (though there 


was but one thing to be done,) and the 
latter were even more disappointed and 
amazed than the former. This was es- 
pecially the case with the senior naval 
officer, Captain Steedman, a South-Car- 
olinian by birth, but who had proved 
himself as patriotic as he was courteous 
and able, and whose presence and advice 


He 


all of us felt keenly the wrongful- 


had been of the greatest value to me. 
and 


ness of breaking the pledges which we 
1 , 
lake to these 


people, and of leaving them to the 


had been authorized to 1 


mer- 
cy of the Rebels once more. Most of 
the people themselves took the same 
view, and eagerly begged to accompany 
t They were allow- 


us on our departure. e} 
ed to bring their clothing and furniture 


also, and at once developed that insane 
I ss trumpery 


mania for aged and valuele 


which always seizes uj 
race, I belie 1 

With the greatest difficulty we selected 
] 


the human 


on 


ve, in moments of danger. 


between the essential the non-es- 


an 
sential, and our few transports were at 
length loaded to the very water’s edge 
on the morning of March 29th,—Colonel 
Montgomery having by this time return- 


prisoners, 


ed from u 
and the fruits of foraging in plenty. 
And upon that last morning occurred 


he gar- 


p-river, with sixteen 


an act on the part of some of t 
rison, most deeply to be regretted, and 
not to be excused by the natural indig- 
nation at their recall,—an act which, 
through the unfortunate eloquence of 
one newspaper correspondent, rang 
through the nation,—the attempt to burn 
the.town. I fortunately need not dwell 


Fohn's River. 
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much upon it, as I was not at the time 
in command of the post,—as the white 


soldiers frankly took upon themselves 
the whole responsibility,—and as all the 
fires were made in the wooden part of 
the city, which was occupied by them, 
while none were made in the brick part, 
where the colored soldiers were quar- 
tered. It was fortunate for our reputa- 
tion that the newspaper accounts gen- 
erally agreed in exculpating us from all 
in the matter;* and the single 


exception, whicl 


share 


) One Correspondent as- 
serted, I could never verify, and do not 


believe to have existed. It was stated 
by Cx lonel Rust 
; “ 


some twenty-five buildings in all 


in his official report, that 
were 
I doubt if the actual num- 


burned, and 
ber was greater; but this was probably 
owing in part to a change of wind, and 
lid ! of the 


id not diminish the discredit 
It made our sorrow at de- 


r 
transaction. 


parture 


no less, though it infinitely en- 
hanced the 


impressiveness of the scene. 
The excitement of the departure was 
intense. The 


borious that it seemed as if the flames 


embarkation was so la- 


must be upon us before we could get on 
board, and it was also generally ex- 
Rel 


be down among the 


cted that the el skirmishers would 


ne 
houses, wherever 
practicable, to annoy us to the utmost, 
had been tl 


as 1e case at the previous 


evacuation. They were, indeed, there, 
as we afterwards heard, but did not ven- 
ture to molest us. The sight and roar 
of the flames, and the rolling clouds of 
smoke, brought home to the impressi- 
ble minds of the black soldiers all their 
favorite imagery of the Judgment Day ; 
and those who were not too much de- 
pressed by disappointment were excited 
and sang and exhort- 


s 


by the spectacle, 
ed without ceasing. 


1 Correspondence. (** Carle- 
re ops took no part whatever in the 
of this Vandalism.” — New York Trib- 

respond "RR. &™ 

“We know not whether we are most rejoiced or 

by the general concurrence of 


to do 


perpetrat 


une Cor 


saddened to observe 
accounts, that the ne 


ro soldiers had nothing 
barous act.”— Boston Yournal Edito- 


with the 


vial, Ay 10, 1863. 
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With heavy hearts their officers float- 
ed down the lovely river, which we had 
} 


ascended with hopes so buoyant; and 


from that day 


our recall have 


to this, the reasons for 
never been made pub- 


] ltu 
11C, At W 


1s commonly attributed to pro- 
slavery advisers, acting on the rather im- 
nature of Major-General Hunt- 
t the c ireer 
their 
sim- 


A 


1 


1 
Said th 


itinue tendenc 


a has been 
merely cont 


En 


doning 


=! 


hausted, 
discoveries, and re eati 


ries as 
discord that abroad | is | 


T he re 
we 


truth in tl 
iys well enou 


to anticipate the next de velopment 


the artis world. hile we are over- 
run I 


+ ~ 1 } 
at Nave crawied 
, me te 
out of the literary ly of John Ruskin, 
idy emanci- 
bondage of that power- 
are working under new in- 


] 


SO Ci0- 


cin, supple- 

he form of a contin- 
by the great 

ism, we 

reac- 

he pictures of Mr. Whistler, 
n almost unknown on this 
Atlantic, have been taken 


“London Fine Arts Quar- 


. ” | 1,5 . 
as €xampies of this re- 
Mr. Whistler has 


the man of highest genius 


practice. 
been cal 
and m 


daring eccentricity in the 


new school; and Tom Taylor amiably 


Camp in the Highlands, and 
4 


lrt. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
lian & Co. 


Art Critic re 


‘fore the 


29L 
o-2 
ply the scarcity of troops in the Depart- 

and at 
head-quarters that we were too few to 
hold the post alone. 


ment, the renewed conviction 


The latter theory 
was strengthened by the fact, that, when 
General Seymour reoccuped Jackson- 
ville, the following year, he took with 
him wel ty of 
-and the sanguinary 
battle of Olustee fo d hi 


thousand men instead 


one thousand, 
with too 
lew. 


CRITICS 
> of ex- 


iInences, 


iterature of Art 
find positive reaction, but 
Mr. Philip Gilbert Ham- 
n, however, meets li 


inuation. 
rt and 
covers ground not treated by Ruskin, 
practical, | 


: “ 1 1 
and more seSS eloquent, 


pa 
re and the limitations of imita 
} 


the 


ais a 
cefines the iter to 


tion. 
Ruskin splendidly opened the campaign 
modern Art, and he has found ser- 
gnorant executive officers ; but 


tc hij 
ats nis 


1s own 


Ruskin is superb in his com- 


binations ; Hamerton exact in his meth- 
od, and careful to protect his re ir. There- 


} ] 
MOSt ses 


4 1 " 
books that couk 


tiiell 


] » 7 ‘ 
be pk 


Art p 


» hands of the American 
resent are Hamerton’s 
} 

Cam] ana « 


The latter volume 


Painter’s 
about Art.” 


carefully 


Thoughts 
is most 
a oe 


“Anci “ad and j t . 
consiaered, and 1s the 


result 
of unwearied practice in the y of 
Art Nature. For Mr. Hamerton 


has studied Nature as a man indoctri- 


study 


and 


h the ideas of Ruskin ; he has 


generalized 


nated wit 
about Art as one who has 
emancipated himself from a master in 


he has enlarged his views 


, 
thought ; and 


by varied reading and familiarity with 


ancient and modern painting. In some 
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respects Mr. Hamerton’s books may be 
taken as the literary proof of a school 


is said to include “many men 
s and uncommon culture,” 
profiting by the refor: 
Millais, Hunt, and Rosset- 
also supplements that reform 


a more catholic taste and a less 
ascetic manner than were shown by the 
immediate agents of the first 


n English Art. fol 


iSii 
erton’s writ- 


reat rev- 
1 
iOws th 


ni 


a8 


repre- 


latest Art 


tendencies ol 


criticism. 
Mr. Hamerton’s first volume, 

“ A Painter’s Camp in the Highla 

we regret , is not a felicitor 


+ +t 
to say 


troduction ) 


the valuabl 
about Art,” i 


whicl 


namelled with s¢ 
Mr. Hamerton’s 


ld attention 


sciousness. 


7 | 
ithho 


cannot Ww 


inent a feature of his | 


—— . : 
Ss of his personality in 


trusivene 
tention. 
the art 


without 


He seems not to 


of existing 


dreaming to 


True, any account of 


necessarily solicits much consideration 


of its occupant; but it does not follow 
that we should be bored with trivial de- 
and anecdotes simply flattering to 
the ] he painter. 
If Mr. Hamerton proposed to write a 
book of gOssi] i 
of the honors of a Montaigne, | 


1c, ne 
tell us | 


personal appearance of t 


he were ambitious 


trin 


iow he ties his s] 
he 
since we know that Mr. Hamerton is a 
cultivated 


how shapes his moustache ; 


gentleman and seri 
dent, we regret that he exposes 
to the charge of being an English snob. 
Our simple American Thoreau was en- 
dowed with better taste ; 
} 


a} 


for, though 
e wrote a very detailed account of his 
hermit-life on the of Walden 
Pond, his book is entirely free from vul- 


ore 
garity. Thoreau knew how to elevate 
the trivial and confer dignity the 
meanest. But Mr. Hamerton, hearty, 


on 


healthful, self-reliant Englishman that 


A 


i 
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, contrives to let us know that he 


ry elegant fellow even in 
The 


-rto 


ersor revealed in Mr. 


camp. 
Ha 


English ; 


14 
allty 


merton’s “ Painter’s Camp” is very 
hen we have said 


But let 


the acquaintance 


and w this, 
we have said all. no one be 
leterred from making 
of Mr. Hamerton even in his “ Painter’s 
Camp”; for he is young, he is hearty, 
he is interesting, and he is manl 


We know of no books 


1 


which are the 


t 10re faithful study and 


resu 
tic 


tion, and 


prac- 
1 
Al 4 


so tree 


Hamerton is pI 
accurate and 

y ing over 
ies with his 
have been 

t 


neé ous- 
tiousness oF his 


exX- 
Ie Spares no pains to make 
l nd the 


he fairly states and 


present ¢ 
| 


n- 


answers some of the most puzzling ques- 
tions that have agitated modern painters 


He at 
and that 
by 


and confu 


et 


udents. 


1] 4 } } . 
ali times escapes cl rnetoric 
— 
facile 
7- r 
the ver 
that to 


“ea ] 
Simpie Du 


enthusi in some 
y name 7 ° He leaves all 
the , and addresses in a 
siness-like style men who are 
earnest than h 


not less serious and im- 


Yet Mr. 
a bald and n 


self. merton does not write 
nor is he in- 

i . ; - 

sensible and imaginative 


He can quic 


an emotion, when h 


the tic 
I 
eiements of his Ken 


a glow and are 


e 
writes of the mi 


me 


ghty poetry of Turner’s 
méraire, 


ancholy Ci 


or of the mysterious, the 
1arm of a portrait opposite 


Mr. 


skill is considera- 


the great Veronese in the Louvre. 
Ha li 


, 
ble ; 


m 
m 


erton's terary 


he does not abound in ver- 
licities, nor has he any affluence 
of style. He is at all times clear, he 
j and he is often a 


imes 


exact, 


vigorous writer. Common-sense, pa- 


tience, and no ordinary talent for analy- 


sis are manifest in every chapter of his 
| 


“ Thoughts about Art.” If we were ask- 
ed where the most intelligent, the most 


trustworthy, the most practical, and the 
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modern 
found, 
writ- 

= luc ed 

ic CX- 

es not 

I €xpo- 
Hamerton 
is a 


comes 
ine that 
ciation, 


} 


and 


1. Hamerton’s public 
a powerful forerunner, 
erefore neither assailed nor 
Mr. Hamerton’s reception 


n ngiand re flects the nature of his 


i 
} 


ooks. e enters the world of letters 


not as it and daring 


rival, not as 


an irresistible iconoclast, not 


fluent an 


as an af- 
| unhesitating genius, — but as 
a hearty, cultivated, earnest gentleman 
who has something worth communicat- 


ing 


He comes to increase knowledge ; 
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he comes to throw a light on the ob- 
scurity and bring order into the chaos 
English Art. 


urner, the exact and terrible pho- 


For the splendid and 


tograph, the great and inconsistent Rus- 
kin, and the vagaries of modern English 
painters provoked questions and excited 


conflicts in the world of Art; they sel- 

dom reconciled anything among paint- 
; - 

s 


ers, critics, and connoisseurs, too often 
incapable of a generalization, and the 
fore incapable of a philoso] 


her Ruskin not 


_ - Ps - 4) } 
ated a phuosophy of Art; they have 
) 


contrib invaluable materials. Rus- 


suckle, indicated a plan for 
which no single life is adequate. 

The drift of Hamerton’s Art criticism 
vill be appreciated in his « hapter 


Relation between 
Painting,” and that which treats 
transcendentalism in painting. We 


cannot torbear a few paragraphs 


the former ¢ hapter. The force of 
ing is obvious. 
iphy represents facts is 
h natural companions, an 
without any hint of their relation to t 
human mind. 
} is only the unity of rel. 
isfy the artistic sense, not 
ments ; and therefore, 
‘tistic sense remains in 
organization, the demand 
pictures will certainly continue. 
could make perfec 
of velati 


so satisfactory to the artistic sense; 


“T wish | tly clear 
what is that uty m which is 


wiit : mr ihle 

nitS, IS 1Impossipie, 
1 

hat 1 


here that any per- 
in a pictorial represen- 

Nature 1 

colors and beautifu 
each other to thé 


of well-trained 


tation of nust include delicate 
1 forms, ad/ helping 
utmost, like a chorus 
that in the 


great 


singers, and 
arrangement of it all a 


human 


soul must manifest itself, just as the 

soul of Handel does in a chorus from 
the ‘ Messiah.’ 

“ But in the photograph we have on- 

ly a fact or two clearly stated, but not 

heir natural connection with other 

; far less their deeper and more 


mysterious connection, which the gen- 
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ius of great imaginative artists is alone “ And what a lamentable waste 


able to apprehend. bor it is, when artists for 


“Therefore the division of labor like- the mutual relati I 
ly to take. place between photography unmeaning det 

and painting is this: photography will labor, whic! 

record ¢solated facts, of which an infinite would ol 


number always need recording; paint- fe n with an exposure of 


ing will concern itself with the re/ations inutes! The mere fact that ph 

of associated truths and beauties. raphy does this sort of work so 
‘And let each keep to i wn t 4 achably well should be 

The photograph can neve: 

encroach on the province o 

and henceforth let 

ers will never again commit 

prudence of attempting to int: 

the peculiar domain of the 
“In the few instances 

tographers have attempt 

something resemblir 

tures, Dy arran; 


ture, 


mnceive,. 


over 
women who al eal n} ut, the much-dis lited art 

gotten out of the painter’ inting, he forgets Robert I 

ind any poet more 

whatever. An he ot itense ex *cisive, mor xact, more rapid and 
pression of maternal love in the fective in suggesti r Nature 
cue,’ by Millais, — whence it? Browning? 1 the development of 
lave examples or 
liar talent 


From the model, think you, or the mi very hay 


of the painter ? ’— 77 “ughts, p. 23 characterizations of the pecu 
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e, of Charl 


tte Brot 


iskin , 


um 
among 


’ 1 
I vood p 
> I 


a 
I 
non- 


ymmon- 


10t artis- 
direct 
Yet it 
classed 


the 


tells us 
use peo- 
gcumen 


its 

by the large and 
S, connoisseurs, 
which has multi- 
country during 


Art 


importance to 


Our patrons of 
great 
er entitled, 
| Foolish.” It is true 
aught to correct some 
be convicted of 

] 


forced to 


jec tion 
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admit that hey much worthless 
that have come 
from the easels of famed painters ; 

to know 


profit 


own 
Art-work in pictures 
they will also be made 


1eral truths which will 
our examin 
lity of Mr. Hamer- 


about Art we have had 


never applied. In 
ure and qu 
ision to observe an absence 


most just me 


asure, and 
of the 
id tone of 


is so stri 


conversat 
his comm 
king 

alm« 1 
undress. He makes 
‘ mental toilette 
and ii s for creat or public occasions. 
We do not re h Mr. Hamerton that 
he is so frank ; we do not 
l li 


ynest, and s¢ 


he has no 


proas 


is he orns il 


stilts and stays, when | 
We simply regret th: 
not care to add to his clearness 


force of statement a literary artist’s ap- 
preciation of the ap; 
tiful. A 


] 


beau- 
would have 


ropriate and 
more taste 


removed mu personal ; 
i have 


. purely 
ly 


and n 
the 
In 


TY ] 
made 


ill woul 


subject 
Sassen 1 wist 
Impresse a WIitn 1¢ 1OV 
ness and force of exposition of t 
er. ‘he chapter is a suffi 
inactivity of 
rant demand 


‘areer, who 
sminence. 
life 
and that 
transcendentalists, — th: 


and works 


cle lare S 


always remained more 
to 

He mourns that Leonardo never wholly 
escaped that tenden ys that he never 


ly practical. He 


attained the intelligent 
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establishes that the only salutary action 
of transcendentalism is 
} 


ana 


an intermittent 


one, by epochs ; that it is always 


critical; that it is necessary to 
that, abused, it 


and, like 


yon the body, produces lassitude and 


pro- 
OTeSS ; is disastrous to 


the mind, sensual excesses 


debility. this 
the attention of 


thinkers and workers. In 


? edially —_ } 
We cordially commend 


admirable chapter to 

treating of 
the three stages of “all labors, the me- 
nical or imitative, the transcenden- 


tal or 
practical,” 


reflective, and the intelligently 
: are entertained with ores 

we are entertained with great, 

lliant, and yet mournful ill 


n +} 
ana the 


istrations ; 


thoughtful and exact language 


of our own Emerson is returned to us 


from over the seas. And here we may 
: 
| 


remark, that Emerson is t fre- 


Mr. 


1€ most 
quoted, except Ruskin. 
yn seems to have a genuine 
preciati n of Mr. Emerson’s 
tions 
pied, a 
sntal condition 
expression in En 
e Wordsworth. 
In the course of our remarks we | 
mentioned Mr. Har 
“ The Painter in hi 
In that admi 


his Relati 


ty respects nothing 


that 


because the 


which leads to power ; 
artist does not represent power in an 
} 


. 
obvious sense, therefore consi¢ 


> consequence. Mr. Hamer- 
yn enforces hi yy illustra- 
tions taken from the worl F lists 
who have treated of 
j 1ons 

ing and ing 


tions from, or references to, the works 


of Scott, Thackeray, T« 
Balzac, 


nnyson, Goethe, 
About. 


n the course of a masterly synopsis and 


Ponsard, and Edmond 


artial analysis of one of Balzac’s nov- 


s, he writes, hough Balzac shows 


ow much he loves artists by describing 


the artistic nature with tenderness and 
. , 


kind feeling, yet he also plainly de- 
clares that people generally cannot un- 


derstand a painter, and do not respect 
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him, unless he is famous.” Mr. Hamer- 
ton also gives us the saying of Thack- 
eray about Reynolds, — “1 think, of all 
the polite nen of that age, Joshua Rey- 
nolds was the finest gentleman.” Also 


Ruskin’s remark about Rubens,—“ Ru- 


temperate in 


{ red, 


simple, < 
life, hig t. 
Taken as a whole, Mr. Hamerton’s 


two volumes have very much the char- 


learned, and discreet.” 


lume very truly represents 


1e second represent 


first cont 


is essays 
neces- 


write 


He is l ind- 
the ablest con- 
Arts 
W. M. Rossetti 


e of 
“London Fine 
Review.” tt 
to his worth as a 

ic, and even the “S 
as a writer 


) his 
) 


| best contribution to 


book 


rature of Art published since Rus- 
Mr 


work of a man who 


kin’s “ Modern Painters.” 
the 


Hamer- 
ton’s writings are 
does not decline the free expression of 


his opinions before accredited masters 
in Art or Literature. He relies upon 
himself, when those masters contradict 


the teachings of his own experience. In 
this we have the proof of mental man- 
hood, 


ciently rare, 


which, among writers, is suffi- 


unknown even, to be re- 


marked, and at all times welcomed 





The Luck 


THE LUCK OF 


onths ago I made a col- 


p We FE W m hs ad 
o t r Wirt ind Cx 


through th it stretch of country watered 

| I lirty ye: ag hac 

there, and the change 

»t that the roug! 

ds and mountain 

inalled, 
oil : 


had 


uilwayed, ¢ 
derrit ked 
but the people 
towns, — 
Kentucky vil- 

7 oung man; some- 
dark and 


ton: 1isers, 
x out their lives in 
houses, car 
rinking 
urying in tl 
he ekbones, and beet- 
nts that the blood of 

had mixed too free- 


hat of t 


lay 
~piay- 
n by 


waited on Dy 


1eir own 


heir savage 
1owever, the drowsy, 
elled, like the 
into 


belch- 


have sv 
burst out 


, with mills 


irog 
jaunty mod 
into the 
crowd- 
light 


] 
stocked by 


~ l , 
soot smoke cdown 


ing 
pavements 
im’s boys in their 


1 
nops 


are 
» hard-headed, taci- 


h his 


] is solid foot 


broad com- 
down 
begins to dominate 
the natives and 
peculators. The wom- 

of the old ntry families look out 
sullenly, t sat deal of “ shoddy ” ; 
are loyal, nly, but say nothing of 


“Jack” or “ Ned” who hold commis- 


th of 


certal 


sions under Lee or Hood. 
However, this is not what I meant to 


ABEL §S 


Steadman. 


TEADMAN 


through 
act identally 


tell you. I was passing 


one 


of the border towns, | 


us old 
charact ll that 
region, 
in the compressed action 
stead of the 


burly of 


loose, incon 


herself a footi 
She deserves a 
than this me 
But | 
journey to th 


must go back own 
it country. 


old, 


a land: 


first 
filment of an boyis 
ther had been surve} 
hunted and trapped, in tho 

fat river - bottom 

nongahela and 
Chea 


porary of tl 


from the 
Cross-Creek valley 


to the great t Mountains. He was 


a contem] 1e gongre Wetzel, 
the Leets, M’C 
I was a boy, used t ll up the 
i border 


ulloc c., and when 


sadam 
evenings \ stories of In- 
dian warfare, bear-hunting, and the 

time 


++ - ] . , 
otter resoive, new 


} 


I formed a 
i nake pilgrimage, 


as 
to his old 


soon a man, 


Ohio ” 


amp- 


i f-oTOl we 


tl 
] 


n ind, | tue 
, ’ ; 
hen,) to hunt out anc mounds 


- the 
1 the forts where these battles of 
] 
1 


open the 


eft Creeks and Delawares, and 


1ad begn won and lost. It always 


pleasec 1 myWatl r th: entered into his 


nodding his 
Cc 


miles of 


he acta 1 say, 
“ We ’d hunt out Mrs. 
came within a lred 


we hun¢ 


She could give 
inch of ground fr 
p to Fort Du ¢ 


minded. She! 


you the history 
om Blennerhassets Isl- 
and uy hat is, i 
she were so Pp, 
suspicious eye of her own when she was 
a girl, and age would not sweeten her 
temper. But there 
ity for old legends of that time, —n 
She was a cousin of M’Culloch, who 
from the 
ian arrows, you remem- 


fort 


’s no better author- 


one, 


made that leap mountain to 


escape the Indi 


ber? and was in the when Polly 
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gate - house for 


powder, bringing it in her apron across 
t the red 


the field, a targe 


1 } °C 4 


But i I ll 


for hundreds of 
doubt if the old 
; she was married when I was 


devils. lady ’s 


young beau, dancing Virginia 
reels out yonder: Shepler was her first 
husband.’ 

The the more 
with 


»f the Ohio, 


crew, 


coine 
Pong 


1 childhood crept on him, 


g whim. But crossing 


the Alleghany ran; y no light task 


for even a young mat hose days of 
wagons and st: uwe-coache 


er was gratified. 


S, < and he 1 nev- 
W he n he was gone, I 
that it had 


seeme ] so 


reproac hed 
not bee 


myself bitterly 
n accompli 1: it 
1 natural ; hing to do, now that 


My Ol 


morbid 


Casy an 


it was too late. | plan g rew, there- 


his old hunt- 
yack 
cht be 
» be so brought 


father 


he mi 


e time I was thirty, then, hav- 
rte asa except an 


in New York, 


pting it, to start 


nentna 
openi! e 
yce offered me 


a OI act 


alone on my voyage of discovery. One 
1] 


August morning, the ill of a gentle 


languor, the heavy cl f bituminous 


smoke vanishins 1d the horizon 
. : , 
in swells of nd orange, 


which I never had seen it r pale sky, 


I took a box ind droy ped 


through 


wooded hills, at ting little isl- 


lazil low } j y hic 
azily qaown tne I y 110, 
1 

thick- 


that thrust themselves out of the 
1 | 


to support only a clump of show- 


-en willows, or an old rock, may- 


1 with delicate trailing mosses. 
Chance favored me. 
‘If you want the 


1 +] “aay 
said the Cay 


run of the Injun 


forts,” tain, as he stood be- 


side me on Texas, “there ’s Abel 
He knows ’em better 
knows 

‘Tl 


which he did accordingly 


Steadman aboard. 
than anybody hereabouts, — an’ 
nothin’ else,” his voice. 


bring h 


dropping 
iim up,” 
Steadman 


was a lank, yellow-haired 


country -lad, habited in a suit of blue 


[September, 


ragged 
and intel- 
on this subject, and 


discoveries 


Kentucky jeans, ill-fitting, and 
He talked acutely 


ligently, howev er, 


besides. 


gave me a clear idea of the 
made in Indian antiquities in that re- 
gion. “The trouble was,” 


] 


he said, “ peo- 

e Said peo 

ple who had means cared nothing about 
1 ar - 

cay we natu 

] 


rally came to- 
evether ser tp 1e had precisely the in- 


formation I needed. About noon he 


] ] , r 7 rs 
touched me on the elbow, as I stood 


pointing to 


> 


Renter hack % 
id Shanty Dack a 


is a small mound to be 
week. 


opened » adjacent farm 
Would it interest you to see it? If so, 


next 


come ashore, and stay with me for a 
few 
The 


adi ‘ 
anda aS a m: 


cays. 


tation was given so 


invi g simply, 
of course, that I ac- 
The 
the 
vay, 
means 


utter 
epted it without further parley. 


Steadmans were miserably 


his 


pe )0OT ; 
man, in blunt 


h, though 


young queer, 
said as mu 


- _ = 
apologe tically. 


by no 


No. 
Matt 
not 
throw a 

vill make you e: asy about 
ng as you | 


“ You are afraid of encroaching ? 
We live by what we 
and I. 


much; but " you 


shoot orn sh, 


Matt ’s my brother. It’s 
choose to 
line with us, i 


staying as k lease 
There was a straig + sera de 


in this that I liked. I 


] 


cac y 
vith 
went 
evening, 
than 


remained 
We 


n the 


1erefore. 


the Steadmans, tl 
, 


over to see the mound 


i 
proved to be much 
that at Elizal 


ther down the river, 


vhich smaller 


vethtown, thirty miles far- 
in which was found 
the famous “ mound-stone” that so puz- 
Our mound was 
hick unc 
was Oval in shape, and 


The next 


e tarm-own- 
th 


zled French savans. 
covered with at growth, when 
we first saw it; 
about twelve feet in height. 


morning it was opened by th 


er, (who wanted it out of the way to 
plant potatoes,)—Abel and I 

and digg 
ter half a day’s work we came to an in- 
crustation of « lay, baked hard, as by in- 
il heat. After this had been pene- 
trated and carefully removed, w 
ered a stone block or altar, immediately 


isti 
ssisting 
assisung 


ing with the best of them. Af- 


terr 


e discov- 
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in front of which lay a skeleton, and the 


ornaments, ihawk, etc., of a chief. 


Forming a‘ lete half-circle with this, 
and in front of the altar, were thirteen 
other skeletons, their heads towards the 


bones of the arms crossed as 
The pith of our discov- 


fact, that about these in- 


} a ik sc} slur 
es was heaped a lightish, oily, 


> 


burnt human flesh, in a 
keletons 


¢ that these et | 


SK¢ 


1¢ ec. 
savages m: 


h other,” 


masters 
1; } 
costliest wampum made 


] 
as nowadays, I sup- 
1 J 
I looked 


of thought for : 


ing it an odd train 
er’s son. 
I loitere way 


the Steadmans, h 


several weeks with 
aving induced the old 
} } 


woman >me as a boarder. The 


house \ a large hut, with a wide 
ki il ' d 


> } 


two lofts over it. in 
one of oys slept, and in the 
er and Cousin Jane, a 
man of Abel’s age. I had < 
a closet off the kitch- 
Abel took 

of ir 1 irches, making 
with me of 


other their tl 
young w 
bunk fitted up in 
en. Per iving that notes 
j drawings 
painted rocks, etc., I 
wondered to find a day-laborer with a 
taste for such pursuits, unusual even 
among educated men. When our sup- 
per of flit d molasses was over one 
I asked him how he 
meant to use his papers. 
is thi 


wr future work, — materi- 


evening, therefore, 
Abel ran his 
, red whiskers. 


fingers throug 

“ Material fi 
al,’”’ he said, vaguely staring into the fire. 
Mrs 


I saw that Steadman, a thin, 


hollow - chest to 
‘ : 
hear his answer, and Matt gave 


glance round from his work. Matt was 


a stout, clean h a firm, 
decisive way of shutting his lips, and 
a pair of shrewd, kindly blue eyes that I 
liked. He was trying to be a carpenter 
without learning the trade: dad put up 


a shed outside, and was up by daylight 


skinned lad, wi 


The Luck of Abel Steadman. 


every 


morning hewing 


one plane and saw. 


away 
Boy-like, 
made a chum of me already. My ques- 


Abel. He 


Matt drew his 


tion had curiously disquieted 
rose and left the room. 
bench up. 
“That hurt Abe, 
“T do not see 
“ True for you. 
“he can’t help doin’ them thi 
then, seein’ 


like a 


harder set. 
dyeing hi 


noticed that the 


raw-boned and stoop-shoulder 


WoO! 


that etiolated yellow flesh that comes 
of long overwork. I might have heard 


n 


hollow. 

*“ How long has she h: 
asked, gravely. 

“Nigh on to a year. I knewit 
come some day. She ’s slaved night 
and day to kee p us goin’, since I could 


remember. It’s time Abel an’ me was 


doin’ somethir cart- 
n’. We never could raise enoug! 
earn a trade.” 

He dropped his chin on } 
and sat looking fixedly, but 
ily, into the fire. 


ide diggin’ an’ 
i 1 to 
' 

l 

is hand, 
not gloom- 
His mother could not 
overhear him, but I thought 


| 
Jane aid, 
gor into her 


—she put so much vi 
on the washboard, and spoke 
derly to old Mrs 
a bustling, pleasant, low-spoken 
think I mentioned her before. 

“The truth is,” said Matt, presently 
jerking out a nervous laugh, “we’ ll 


ote 


our lives kept draggin’ on, wa 

a great stroke of luck. My father did: 
he allays thought another year would 
bring it, and another. He ’s dead now: 
he dug an’ 


’s his sons 


carted to the last; and here 
men without learnin’, in 
the old rags they wore when they was 


boys — diggin’ an’ cartin’ just the same. 
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See mothet 
her best. 


lady in tl 


there ! 


That old gown ’s 
Often thinl 


1ink there ’s not a 
ve land would look like moth- 
er, if she ’d laces an’ silks to wear; and 
ll have | 
tremendous oath. 
after a | 


out of hi 


she sha them, by””—— with a 


“ There ’s Jane,” — 
silence, the color fading 
I are like 


— stopping short. 


ong 
S fac e-_™” Jane and 
other people. We” 
“Yes,” I nodded, gravely. 
“Well, could I help it? I 
see her, and—— But 


marry, this way of ongoin’. 


could n’t 
never can 
I mean to 
clear a way 


we 


stand from under, and for 
myself. I ’m tryin’ to be a carpenter, 
and have stuck to it pretty steady these 
two yea 
from the 


fellow thr 
marry Jane 
| 


SI 


a job now and then 
They like to helpa 
M “yy ll 


put mother where 


th a smile. 


1e Ought to be.” 


“ That’s the tr Ik, anyhow, Matt.” 
He flushed 
“ Well,” gettin: 


g 
the stable 


p and taking down 


-lantern from the wall, “it ’s 


he curse of the Steadmans, wait- 
hat 
el came in, and after 


had 
touched 


. 
been t 


in’ tor dead eS i S sO: 


An hour later Al 


} 


nging al 


lou yout awkwardly me 
on the arm. 
loft, Mr. 


“TI ’d like you to come 
Humphreys.” 
é into their 
t dov yn an old hair 
he a table. 
‘thing room but the 


h was strewed 


I scrambled uy 
garret, 


trunk, which 


and sa 


in the 


nd thi ible, wl 


r1 
ahere was ne 


bed a 1i¢ 
1 : 2.9 " 
sely with writ- 


with papers, 


Abel stood beside them, shuffling 


ing 1g 


g. 
jarrassment. 


to 


them with great « 
“ It 


ger,” he said; “ 


*s a good deal ask of a stran- 
but you spoke about my 
sketches, and” —— _ “Well, I have no 
funds.” 

“] think I understand,” 


“You have written 


after waiting. 
thing of which 
you would like my opinion.” 

“Yes, that ’s it. Not that it would 
make me think differently of it, but I ’d 
would take 
And you could give me a no- 


} 


like to know how the world 
it, — see? } 
tion of that. Though whatten judges are 
they?” tossing the papers. “See how 
they met Keats and Robbie Burns!” 


The Luck of Z 


Lbel Stea [ September, 

He pushed over the sheets to me 
one by one, gravely silent as I read. 
They were principally verses, as was 
to be expected, — one or two tales, the 
scene laid in Italy or France, after the 
of authors, — and a 
tragedy. Nota line which did not show 
absurdly enough his utter lack of knowl- 


manner young 


sspelt 
words, deficient grammar, verses hz 
ing on all sorts of feet. Yet, 


this, there were flashes here and 


edge, — mistakes as to fact, mi 
with al 


of power and feeling ; and the English 
was, strangest of all, not stilted, but the 
simple, homely words which he used 
every day. 
time; I 


| the boy the truth 


I held the last paper a long 


had not the moral courage to 


Evide1 


itiy, how- 


ever, he care little for my opin- 


I 


d very } 
ps, vaguel 


ion, but sat pinching his li y 


staring into 


y 
> 

\ 

1 

ic 


would 


space, as usual. 
not think 
take them, I 
Did 


“You do ublisher 


any | 
Well, it ’s 


lines ! 


see. 


: 
likely. these — 


you see 
picking passage, 
now it. “I think no one 
could hav 
He hi 
the speecl 


“You 


id that more finely.” 
hosen the best stanza; but 
nb. 

Steadman,” I 
t “It is only right 


h y 


me dur 


need training, 


to be 
honest wit 


u. Two or three years 
of hard study d fit you 

soffte mark in the world. But 
my advice to you 


woul to make 


you need 


; 
that; and is, to put 


your papers resolutely away, and go 
| 


to work. Make enough money to give 
hooling, and 


yourself s¢ og you will be the 


more fit to hold the pen when the time 
comes. The world ’s a big workshop, 
man can shape what fate |! 
pleases ; but it is a workshop still.” 


His eyes |} 


in which a 1€ 
iad wandered off before I 
had finished, —a faint, dreamy smile on 
his face. 

Oh, of course that 
I mean to be a pro- 


“ Yes, education. 
will be included. 
found scholar, when the time comes. I 
thought of making the law my profes- 
sion. It will be a very short time now.” 

I asked no explanation, and he of- 
fered none, folded his papers and put 
them away, then tried, in his simple, 
unobtrusive way, to play the host. 
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e in the air these poor 


Whatever castl 


man 
} 


Stead inherited, the mere de- 


lusion ‘tain dignity, and 
an almost grace of bearing to them, not 
! | i orers’ habits 


of 


lal 
talked 
with 
had been out of 
$a man’s mind like 
I said. “You 
ike a trip down to the 
t lad hereabouts 
down to New 
To be sure, 
would one see of so- 
Who would 
ina 


common river- 


I mean to travel as a 


wing rapid and ea; 


was familiar with the 


W 


ishington, 


to a fan 


1©€ Gesci 


Quarters, W 


t 
i Was pUuzz 


said, in 
know 
brother had a 
t it, 
e country.” 
_—* 


lappen to the 
ida claim 
and sent me to 
reserved at that, 
s shell, and droppe 
Soon after, he 
p an old 

* Shall I play for you?” 
My ears shiv 


I assented. 


he asked. 
in anticipation, but 
the bow firmly, 


playing a sim r two with much 


genuine pathos, but in ignorance of the 


art, of course. I said as much, addin 


, 
s? 
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“Training, Steadman! training! You 
must have it to achieve anything per- 
manently good.” 

“Of I never doubted that. 
But I know what is in me. 
the world will understand.” 


course ; 


Some day 


The vanity was so unconscious and 
childish that it ceased to be offensive. 


I began to feel an interest in these 


boys, but most in the poor overworked 
mother. I had picked up, in my scram- 
bling life, enough knowledge of medi- 
cine to 


morning, 


The next 
atter consulting Matthew, I 


judge of her case. 


made a thorough examination into the 


cause of her disease. Matt waited out- 


side. When I came out to him, his face 
was pale, and he bit and moistened his 
dry lips unceasingly. 

“Well, Mr. Hum, 
“Your mother must leave this 


The 


swamps are killing her. 


yhrey Th ha 
place. 


worl and the {nce from th > 
work anda the {fogs from these 
Dry air and 
a cure, I believe.” 


rest would effect 
He stood paler than before, but not 
“ You think it impossible, Matthew ?” 
I said, 
«N 


gently. 
‘othing is impossible.” 

It trouble 
look on the merry face, which never had 
bee the 


my rf 
7 


| me to see the oTrave, stern 


n re before. I fully explained 


easons for judging as I did, know- 


be- 


} 


¢ him to be reasonable and acute 


in 
yond his years. I offered to do what I 
could, 

“ It 
other, Matthew.’ 

* No, tl 
phreys ; I 
myself,” — standing with his hands in 
his poc kets, his eyes fixed on the ground. 

Abel | 


a frig 


> 


in my poor way. 


is only due from one man to an- 


1is is for mother, Mr. Hum- 
must take care of mother 


iad come up, and listened like 


h 


working, tears 


nuscles of his 


his li 


tened woman, the 


face in sht-blue 
eyes. 
‘“*Cheer up, Abe,” said the younger 
boy, heartily ; “I’ve thought of a plan.” 
“ There 
Abel, eagerly. 
“ No, none of that !” — sternly. “We 


’ 


’s one way, Matthew,” said 
“If only ” —— 


’ve had enough of waitin’ for an ‘if. 
We ’ll help ourselves now.” 
An hour after, I saw him lock up his 
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and 
with 


had done with it, 
out of 


: 
his face washed and h 
al 

take his w ay 


That afternoon, 


shed as if he 
presently come the house 


is shoes on, and 
fields. 


ind, 


across the 
at the 


3 J 
ol the 


mo Doctor 


the owner farm, began a 
the Stead- 


Peters, 


conversation with n 


mans. 


‘It was the ruin of the ol 


the old man,” he 


It kept 
W hat little he 


+} } rht 
uiting ior his rights. 


aid, “w 


him a loafer all his life. 


made was by diggi ist enough to 


hold body and 


wether, 
out another 


hoping 
Mrs. C— would not hold 


vere ’s no die in her.” 


father talk of her 
was a Colonel Sheple 
‘of 
“Yes. 


District 

Alexandria. 

but the Colone 

her life, and after 
back to the 

married ‘ 


ir of 


the 


children ; 
Sne was 


She} ] 


for 

come 

Ids on to ever 

ls on to every doll 
Colone l’s monev. 


one 


was the only 


mean 
between tl 
Shepler properties ?’ 
but the 


’s been ailing these 


‘Just so; ‘life’ is a ar 


She went 


It 


one. 
years. will come soon, 
surely.” 

“Where did you say 

He pt inted it 
of the creek. 
consideration, I 
ford. 


Airs. 


place ? 
out, on the other side 


After a few 


sauntered towards 


moments’ 
the 
From his first mention of this 
C—— I recogni: 


and 


zed my f 


ather’s 
r, at 


ason 


determined to 
but an 


¢] 
it the 


heroine, see her 


first from curiosity ; ther re 


If wh: man stat- 


ce yuld 


was now added. 


yman surely 


lition of almost 


ed was true, this we 
not be aware of the con 
people were 
If 
case were plainly set before her, 
means to 


pauperism to which these 
reduced whose property she held. 
the 
she would at least furnish 
save the poor woman’s life whom I had 


The Luck of A 


just left, etc., etc. Reasoning 


bel Steadman. - [September, 


R thus, I 
and picked my way 
foot 
stretch- 


came to the creek, 


over on the stones raised about a 


above the water. he ground 


from the bank up to the house in a 


grassy slope with one or two alders 


and willows. was a grazing farm. 


led 
here a sugar-loaf 


Rich meadows 


in front of me. 
nsion stood 


i+} 
with 


its 


—aF- ~pagr 
url of smoke 

wide kit sleepy 

himself, 

} 


tered 


e ste lw urt negroes were 


wed wood 
+1 


put 


a moment, , rasping voice 
making the men 


> 


ork with a will. 


l = | 
across the creek, 


came 


mM ike my 


! | 


for 


own Way 


own water-course 


what is come to me 


I must see whz 
¢ about.” 
l yn 


saw aman ¢ 


posite to the water’s edg 


short, tl 
She 


remonstrating with a 


something. made 
her tones were 


acidulated in he ence of all that 


woman 


was dogn 
“Don’t t 
want to know 
here!’ 
‘ : 1 ’ ‘ 
So saying, she squatted down on the 
her shoes and 


-L 
K- 


eround, and removed 


stockings twinkling, 


> 


t 
ruc 


then, 
her way 


ina 
made 


ith a chuckle 


ing them under her arm, 


Lie 


stones W as 5 


; 
touched the shore. 
‘*‘ Parker 


selv es, | beg 


over the 
’sa fool ! Don’t tire 
Pike and Jerry 


errand 


your- 
Now, 


young Sir, what is your ?” fac- 


sly. 
myself known to a friend 


ing me, shar] 
“To make 
of my father’s.” 
“ So, ! I 


your people 
Young peopie 


heard that 
nowadays make 


sO ve story 


before. 
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o/ 


S gone down into 


Gentlemen 


ressio! 


a woma 


crowd 





n / 


much 


S cache 


poor Savy ig 


not broach 


I di 
ins, hoping 


teadn 


to obtain some clew to a weak point 


oO es me 
330 The 
in her nature which could be touched 
and roused to sympathy. I never found 
m4 
was fresh 


she 


think she enjoyed my visits. I 


from the world from which 
had long been shut out, brought 
rig 


its breath with me, was eager and ap- 


Asa 


exhaustless store 


reward, she 
of anecdote. 


broad 


preciative. poured 
out 


Her 


and one 


an 
times had covered a field, 
of 
Indian war 
with 


elaring contrasts ; 
back to the era 


was not familiar; she 


Colonial 
which she 
remembered the first proclamation of 


ad 


the Declaration of Independence ; 


known Paine, Lafayette, and Lee; sat 
| 
de 


on the s of the court-room devoted 
to Burr’s adherents during his trial at 
Richmond, a young and brilliant beauty, 
l faced on the 


Web- 


“those 


while her husband her 


talked 


ster, then 


other ; of Benton, Clay, 


leaders, as 


but 


political 

young crude, 

Sir! crude!” | 

the estimation these men had 
“T never house,”’ 

Mr. C——, 

my t t 


respects to 
erful intellect in 


men, — promising 


afterwards learned 
for her. 

passed her said 
“without stopping to pay 
She 


had a pow- 


her. | 


her younger days, — 
power enough to make men overlook 
her coarseness. 


held 


could keep a secret better than most 


Many of our caucuses 


were in her drawing-rooms ; she 


men ; but she was too fond of petty sar- 


casm and intrigue to be effective in any 
cause. We respected her, too, for her 
mental strength only; in her most bril- 
a miser.” 


The manner in which this latter trait 


liant days, she was selfish and 


of avarice showed itself, and its strug- 


le with her finer taste, were ludicrou 


reg 
4 


enough, — for instance, in her cheap ser- 


vant’s gown and old jewelry. 
1 
i 


One day 


she took me up to a large chamber, 


filled with chests of drawers, in which 


were stowed away the dresses she had 
worn for half a « } 

“Every year put away two, made 
in the like to turn 
look at pic- 
”— unfolding heavy vel- 
and then, out of spicy 


red boxes, lifting fold after fold of yel- 


mode. I 
them over, as you do to 


current 


tures, perhaps ? 
vets, brocades, 


low old lace, daintily as a mother would 
caress a baby’s limbs. 


Luck of Abel Steadman. 
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But this woman never had children. 
“Tt 


some young beauty,” 


will be a precious legacy for 
I said, thought- 
“ A warning one, too.” 

You far ahead, 


er bony old hands shak- 


lessly. 
“ Legacy ? look 
young Sir!” h 


ing, as she shut the boxes and loc 


ke d 
them wickedly. 

Yet in one of these upper rooms she 
had her tombstone,—a shaft of Carrara 
vith a base containing nich 

} 


~1y 
hiied 


marble, 


Cs, 


which she in her younger and 


more generous days with finely wrought 


igures, but lately with plaster groups 


purchased from itinerant image - ven- 
dors. 

It was with little hope of success, 
hat I 


of the Steadmans on the last day of my 


therefore, broached the subject 


stay. I did it, however, resolutely, af- 


hat the old woman’s 

the first 
ie sat stiffly erect, and 
permitted me to finish without a word 
I di 
showed how a little present help would 
Start 
terly different men from their present 


selves, — stated 


fecting not to see t 


face grew set at mention of 


their names. SI 


of interruption. | what I could, — 


enable the brothers to in life ut- 
in plain terms the peril 
in which the woman stood, and the im- 
mediate necessity for aid. 

“ But little, 


more than the value of that least ring 


Madam,” I said, — “ not 


on your finger, but immediate. It will 
save her life, in all probability.” 
“ Have ?” taking snuff 


from her jewelled box, nervously. 


you finished 


I bowed. 

T ask what these 
Why, old 
the 
gree of Colonel Shepler, —a carter, Sir, 


Colonel 


are 
canaill Steadman 


was not a cousin within first de- 


hodman ! Shepler was a 


was ducal blood in 


] 


h did not render Stead- 


i 1G) 
man’s sons less the heirs-at-law of the 
Shepler properties,” | replied, " 

“ Which they will never inherit, Mr. 
Humphreys! I them; I 
know what the physique of that race is 
worth ; I will walk over their graves 
yet!” 

And upon my soul, she looked dia- 


| 
coolly. 


have seen 
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» live forever, and walk 


I began to speak, 
7 
yusly 


id imperi 
is The 
prowled, 
, Waiting 
they are 

hought bet- 
in to suppose 
* country gossip, and, 
my ears with it.” 
y in the cau 
country 


I do, Madam, tl 


peo] 


story to me,” 


find it 


in the massive 
loneliest 
One of 
es was to intensify that 


LK er the 


ud ever seen 


he negro-quarters be- 


from the house, 


n a dog 
» bear her iny in the last hour 
When I 


man, I! said nothing to 


with Matthew Stead- 
what | 


I saw his eye 


him of 
grew 


had tried 
igl and joked as 


i 
} 
b 


laughed 
you I had a plan, and I find 
is an old friend of ours, 


Louise, you 
He begun 


Belle 


know, runnin’ to Orleans. 


by pilotin’, an’ has 


gone 
on these boats. 
as fireman, and for pay give mother 


passage Gov 


Once there, I ’ll turn 


one s the 
' ay” _ 
ground faster by Keepil in the 


road. Abe 


luck 


the same 
won't go with us He thinks 

} } ] ++ - 
comin’ soon, and he ‘ll wait for 
k has been a ghost 


in the 


one will breathe freer to 


—" 
.owed that I h: 

a sore chord. 
* Tane will go out as seamst 


where. If ever the good 


‘ll come back ft 
is mother.” 
I left them the 


had few f 


next 


I wrote often, 
but they never received my letters. 
West, 


ter thirty years’ absence, this last spring 


hen I returned to the 


aims was to find 


I took 


one of my chief some 


passage ior 


way, 
the 
W- 


and at the close of 


we opened 


tained me in 


} 


} 
pout t 


a tne 


} t onesome feelin: 

which always besets one in a strange 

place, when I came to a little foot-bridge 
creek, 

view of the river below, and tl 

lz 


over the from which opened a 


ring red on either side. It was 


dries g 


a lonely place, though in the midst of a 


busy town. I stopped, leaning over the 
little hand-rail, 
muddy water, and at the silent, melan 


choly li 


looking down into the 


ghts burning dully in 
and in the air above. 


its depths 
There was a sol- 
itary figure on the bridge, which strange- 
ly entered into the quiet and dreariness 
its 


25 


of the scene, depressing it, giving to 
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J 

dingy and unclean shadows a human 

significance of loss and discomfort. It linet} xht last spring.’ 
a filthy suit of ; I 


s living yet ? 
ail 


) t ore me Was 
FY a COarse Cl- n 


it sl | 


NOOK 


en, having known 
14 


* Abe l, “ said, 


wom- 


portion of 
him was tod 
to rouse ng 101 
poems and essays. 
‘“* No good came of of them yet. 
When I get my rights, I ‘Il publish. 
It won’t be long to wait now.” 
“You mean 





1: i ia 
lachine-foundry. 

) 
tasteful home, was 


French quarter. I found 
k 4 he 4 | { 


1G O1G 


and besides, 
, . , 
heir house the evi 


of the Luck of Abel Steadman. 


BAY RIDGE, LONG ISLAND. 


AT 


naer these 


Bay, 


PLEASANT | 
Sad 
W 


Toy mast a wizard’s glass; 


To see tl ap] earted martins pass, 
Brushing the dew-drops from the lilac-spray : 
Or else to hang enamored o’er some lay 

Of faéry regions ; or to muse, alas! 

On Dante, exiled, journeying outworn ; 

j ying 

On patient Milton’s sorrowfullest eyes, 
the splendors of the Night and Morn; 


Shut from the t 
To think that now, beneath the Italian skies, 

In such clear air as this, by Tiber’s wave, 

Daisies are trembling over Keats’s grave. 





“Running at the Heads.” 


“RUNNING AT 


BEING AN AUTHENTIC 


is laid down in our Cavalry Tac- 


hat ‘¢ 
S, that, 


to periect the troopers in 


their horses, and in the use 


-y are exer ised at the 
running at the heads,” 


lion nowadays, be it added. This is 


high and exciting drill, especially when 


the scene is the pine woods of Georgia, 
stufted 


and the “heads,” not of canv 
with hay and planted on 
i-ground, but of the fie 
the President and chief 
in flight. 


— 


Confederacy 
As 


of the ca 


there are many curious accounts 
ture of Jefferson Davis going 
IS ] 


1 
t j lit 
tis ite 


| 
the rounds of the press, it see1 roper 


<_= 
rauy 


that one should appear tha 
true, to the minutest detail; and 


a one will here be given. 

The Colonel of the Fourth Michigan 
Cavalry is Robert H. G. M 
cer who has not his super! 
vice, and the only one 
question is urged, in and it 
army, “ Why is he not among the 


erals ?’? — but he be in command of 
the 
mand of the reg 
the Lieutenant-Colonel, B. D. Pritchard. 
We had heard of the capture of Lee and 


the surrender of Johnson, 


Second Cavalry com- 


upon 


and knew that 

of the Confederacy 

ted across the State of 

that he 

y south of Macon, but it 

was not known that he had crossed the 
| 


Georgia. was certai was 


in the country 


General Wilson had 
already sent a force to scour the left 


Ocmulgee River. 
bank of that stream, and deeming it 
important that cavalry should ride the 
right bank also, to pick up, if not Jeff 
himself, information that would deter- 
mine more definitely his whereabouts, 
Minty to furnish a 
regiment for that purpose, and he se- 
lected the Fourth Michigan Cavalry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pritchard was sent 


ordered Colonel 


ACCOL 
JEFFERSON 


[September, 
THE HEADS”: 


NT OF 
DAVIS. 


THE CAPTURE OF 


for, and recei\ rders with 
yread ¢ 


fully the 


with the roads leac 


map S 


fords 


ind 


strictest 


Sas 
own judgment in ] uing h 


im. | 
hap] ly tha er tik fficer carried 
hi 


his orders the nows. 
1! . . 9 y — 
li Cavalry novements comme 


with the “ Bugle Call”; and on the sev- 


enth of May, at eight o'clock, P. M., the 
‘*General”’ sounded inourcamp. Tents 
uck, saddles pac ked, 

ns made to march. 
and Saddles ” 
To 


with 


“ Boots 
ily followed, 
vas mounting 

steed” or n ule, 
uadrons’”’ went 


mooniignt, 


on 
e was to 
bank of 


The air was warm, 


ir course 


on the 


and towards morn- 


ing there were gathering signs of rain. 


The country*passed over was nearly a 
ly inhabited, but show- 


pine barren, thin 


ing some, th good plan- 
tations. 
A little after « 


rest the men and } 


iylight we halted to 
orses, and feed. Corn 
was got from a plantation-crib near ; and 
| 


while the horses fed, the men busied 


themselves with their own breakfasts 
or stretched themselves out to sleep. 


At ei 


welcome rain, that laid the dust that was 


ght o'clock it began to rain, a warm, 


so suffocating even under the night-air. 
After noon we set out again, and, pass- 
ing through Hawkinsville, we bivouack- 
ed for the night about three miles be- 
yond, having travelled since we left 
Macon fifty odd miles. The fell 
accompanied by thunder 


rain 
in torrents, 
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> Way, gave 
illustrates 


accidents oftentimes men 


preservation of their lives. 


had thought to pitch 
foot of roud pine, 
> oround di l that 


spot 


t ‘ ned writ 
itenant escaped with- 


k, A. M., on the oth, 


h on the road to Abbe- 


" L, +] 1 onet r 
through the like stretch of 
, 


at delecta- 


suten: Colonel 
he First Wis- 
Macon on the 
e ourselves, 
he left of the Ocmul- 
] track of a 
Ss that 
diligently 
marches to 
Ocmulgee, and 
into Abbeville a 
. where he waited to 
nd inform him of his 
He said, however, 

ik Davis was with 1 
that he travelled by 
learned after 
but that he 
the people 
adylike woman 
had but 


n 
n 


im, and Prit h- 
additional force, 


‘If unable to cope 
case he overtook it; 


1 aid was declined, and 


‘s then parted, Harnden ex- 


pose to pursue the di- 
the train had 
ld make that 
.—and it did in fact 


11 
invilie, aS 


, and wou 


uur miles of Irwinville, 


two of Jeff Davis. 


ifte 


r parting with Harnden, 


picket to the ferry, and 


then resumed his march on the river- 


] 


road. About three miles from Abbe- 
lle 


vi his mas- 


e he found a negro wate hing 


ter’s broken-down wagon. | 
he learned some interesting particulars 
concerning the train whic! 


] 


ana ll had 


Ss 


y V > train 
to pay the an, tne latter 
went to strike a light, which the former 
forbade, saying that they could pay well 
enough without a light, and in fact did 
pay him a ten-dollar gold-piece and a 
ten-dollar Confederate note, —a circum- 
stance, which, with other things, made 
Pritchard believe that Davis crossed the 
river with the train. He also learned 
intersected at 

Wilcox’s Mills by a cross-road | i 


that the river-road was 


to Irwinville; and as Davis aj 


to be in the habit of travelling away 


from the train, it seemed not improba- 

ble that he might be found on a road 
el to the one the train was follow- 
Accordingly, tl 


part should be let 

capture of the fugi 

teen of the best-mounted men from 
each company of his command, and de- 
termined with them to follow the road 
to Irwinville, at which point, if Davis 
should not be fallen in with on the way, 
he could communicate again with Harn- 
mand 


1e remainder of the force, was left 


den. Captain Hathaway, in com 
of tl 
at Abbeville, with orders to patrol and 
picket the river. 
All things being arranged 
for Irwinville. This w 
ful moonlight night. ° 
been laid by the rain, and the air 
r, the horses stepped out at a free 
ady pace, that brought us to our 
1ation about two o’clock, A. M., of 
the roth, but neither finding Davis on 
the road, nor, to our surprise, the Wis- 
consin regiment in the town. Without 
any unnecessary disturbance, we halted 
to gather information,— the men, mean- 
while, sliding from their horses, to catch, 
for the moment, a bit of sleep. In the 
midst of this quiet a woman began to 


scream, and an officer near went to 





i } 
rectined, 


nd 


cause. 


me 


<€ 


har 


ana scream 


nN 
l, 


house 


camp of our men 


compiained 


Burners,” had got 


il 


1 


were appro- 


T} IS Was speec ily 


0S! 


dred of them, and they w 


+ 


nounted 


ons, hors¢ S, 


right were two w 


road. 


1ora 


er 


on wh 


encou 


any 


All 
ere 


out, 


tents, 


1] 
lll 


was 


an 


the) 


And 


ion to talk 


at once 


~~ 11 : 
rauying- 


a < rowning proof 


4 


At this time we 


i eet she ont 
| for the ay 


there 
been 


wrder of the force en 
1 Camp should perhaps be 

Captain Hudson commanded 

Lieutenant Staul 
lowed, t 1 detachment of tl 
Battalion ; next, Lieutenant Boute 
one of the Second Battalion ; and Lieu- 
tenant Bennett brought up the 
guard. ° force in advance « 
tenant Boutell, immediatel; 
ing the camp, dispersed among 

the road. 


tents 


hem private J mes H. 


pany C, 


mention 


travelling 
Iront of one of the its, at onc 


—— 
pea the m 
1 } t 


ada Ol 


animal. 


Scarcely had this horse been s« 


when firi 


his 
emerge! 
obe ye 
and water, swept 
and was greeted with a volley tha 
two of his men and severely wou 


] | in the left arm. 


ta campaign. 
formed his men 
hem with those ur 
Purinton, and for a few minutes ; 
edly earnest conflict 
the name of Wright, Se 
geant of Company A, discovering that 
our opponents wore the blue uniform, 
and divining that they must be the Wis- 
consin regiment, ran, swinging his hat, 
over to them, and stopped the firing, — 


an act of cool bravery, that saved, with- 





sunning at > Heads.” 
t origi - to the entrance of Davis’s tent, and 
unt Pu- was met by Mrs. Davis, “ bareheaded 
tne ad- 11 z uw is he describes her, who, 
which utting her hand on his arm, said, 
a8) in there, 
f dressed !”’ 
| drew back, and 
utes a young lady ( Miss 
1 another person, bent over 
y’s ” W ite r- 
vaist, with a 
wl drawn over tl sad, and carry- 
tin pail, appear and ask to go to 
run”’ for water. Mrs. Davis also 
ars and says, 


‘For God’s 


oral Munyer, of Company 
light arise, he ‘ d others at the same instant, dis- 
reasonable precau- covered that the “old mother” was 


a > 
iccidental 


conflict be- wearing very heavy boots for an aged 

o commands, both for safe- female, and the Corporal exclaimed, — 

rprise. “That is nota woman! Don’t you 

inton were, see the boots?”’—and, spurring his 

horse forward and cocking his carbine, 

meet before firing, — compelled the withdrawal of the shawl, 

was generally under- and disclosed Jeff Davis. 
the command, that As if stung | 


Harnden was prob- 


yy this discovery of his 


iness, Jeff struck an attitude, 


ere a man among you? 
is, let me see him!” 
‘ Yes,” said the Corporal, “Iam one ; 
if you stir, I will blow your brains 
oming 
hardly hay 


1 and water th 


rT 
ind Davis without alarmin 


rding him time un i , and kept herself between him 
is we found, ready 1 ind the threatening Corporal. 


for flight, and N irm, however, was done him, and 


] Ken 


woods lrrounding tn : ene ally kind r SI to: ne 


Ss movement. vas only stripped of his female attire. 


yt alarmed in season; and As a man, he was dressed a com- 


in 
S red his horse out of hi te sui ora\ lic} It h and 
covered his horse out of his ete suit of gray, a light felt hat, anc 


} 


sought to escape by strata- avalry boots, with a gray beard 


hat he had relied upon his about six weeks’ growth covering his 
ifety is evident from the fact face. 

ns and money (gold) were He said he thought that our Gov- 

1e saddle ernment was too magnanimous to hunt 


Andrew Bee, a private of Company L, women and children that way. 
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] 


Pritchard told him 


When Colonel 
that he would do the best he could for 
his comfort, he answered, 

“T ask no favors of you.’ 


To which surly re ply the Colonel cour- 


teously responded by him of 
kind 

Arrangements were forthwith 
Macon. The ae id 


wounded were gathered up with 


assuring 
treatment. 

made 
to return to and 
far dif- 
ferent feelings from those with which 


we were wont to perform such sad du- 


l 
had been 


ties, as the conviction that we 


fighting our brothers struck a chill in- 
to the hearts alike of officers and men. 


The dead were borne to Abbeville, and 


there tenderly buried; the wounded 


were carried through with every atten- 


tion to Macon, full rations being allot 


ted to them from Jeff ’s wines and other 
“amenities ” captured 
The prisone rs havin; 
breakfast which their servants were a 
lowed to prepare for them, we, joyful at 


sack the 


our success, though lened by 
price so cruelly exacted, 
line of march for Macon 
Colonel Harnden and hi 
sharing in the general 
way. 

Mrs. Davis was very watchful lest 
j 
I 


some disrespect should be shown her 


husband. She assumed the responsi- 


bility of the disguise, saying she put the 


clothing on the “ President.’”’ She com- 


plained that the guard kept their guns 


cocked ; but when it was explained to 


for 


, 
seemea 


her that the Spencer carbine was 
: 


} 


safety carried at half-cock, she 


content. In personal appearance she 
is nearly the opposite of her husband, 
who is a man wearing an ill expression 

nda 


of countenance, slim, spare, and under 


fair and of 
both Mr. and 


at times seen in tears. 


six feet, while she is quite 

good $1ze On the road 

Mrs. Davis were 

She read the Bible 

ularly asked a blessing over their meals. 

We “Vandals,” as > so 
id 


claimed us to be, did 


to him, and he 


reg- 
oiten pro- 
not disturb him. 
There were men among his captors who 
had been 


prisoners at Andersonville, 


but they spoke of him without malice ; 


they only asked for justice, as they re- 


° Running at the Heads.” 


[ September, 


their Davis 


recognized and claimed the horse Pri- 


called fearful experience. 


vate Lynch had seized, and when he 
pleased, was permitted to ride him. 
The 


mitted with better grace than he to the 


members of Davis’s staff sub- 
capture and march, and were generally 
juite communicative ; but when speak- 
ing to Jeft, they removed their hats, and 
addressed him as “ President Davis. 
The most interesting individual of the 
captured party was James H. Brooks, 
a little size of 
The 
little fellow readily affiliated with the 
Yankees, and be 
Al out | 


mulatto boy, about the 


Davis’s son, who was his playmate. 


where 


ment joined 


The news of 
like wildfire. The country peo} le came 


in great ¢ rowds to see |] 


Davis’s capture spread 
1im ;— he did not 
show himself, however, usually avoiding 
the 
We did not understand that the people 


sight of those who flocked to him. 


had come to sympathize with him, or to 
do him honor, but only that they were 


simply seeking to gratify their curiosit 


‘ 
To us they expressed exultation at his 
capture and prospect of peace. 

" eached Hawkinsville we 
from 


The brigade band 


met inflorcement coming out 


Macon to join us. 
accompanied it, and was drawn up be- 


} } } 


the road to play “Yankee Doodle ” 
} 
i 


as we passed; but so were the 


see Davis, that they for- 
and the tune came to 


eager 
periormers to 
got their music, 
a laughable break-down. Immediately 
after, they struck up * Old John Brown,” 
r in the words, 


the boys puttin 


with gusto, — which so affected him 
that he 
ambulance 


pulled down the curtain of hi 


Is 
This force also brought 
out President Johnson’s proclamation 
had al- 


first of 


of a reward for the capture 


ready made. Reagan was the 
the prisoners to read it, and he then 
handed it to Davis. After this the par- 
ty seemed to be more cast down. 


It should be mentioned, that, in ad- 
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detachments under Lieu- 


Harnden and 


iS 


is a force sent out under 


»wland to patrol the left bank 
sO to make cer- 

should 
of the 


ill be observed that 1 


if he 


ture, 
on the banks 
1c 
between the 
mulgee. 


the time 
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of the capture to the end of tl 


4 jour- 

yy ae a ee 
Save the breaking Gown Ot the 
bulance, the loss of which was supplied 


Da- 
we arrived at Ma- 


ney, am- 


by the pressing of a carriage for 


vis’s convenience, 


con on the evening in tri- 


t} 


hnol 
tne Dbugic 


of the 13th, 


id- 


» thereupon sou! 


drill 


rreat 
great 


quarters. 


~-HIMNEY-CORNER. 


IX. 


LIT 


FOXES. 
am arrived at my sev- 
he last of tl 


rainst which | 


1e domestic 
1 
nave vow- 


ant 


I ca 


here the 


opens 
pel 


] 
ll 


hin 


TINGNESS. 


And having done this, I drop the meta- 


phor, for chasing it beyond the 


rules of hetoric, and shall pro- 
ceed to define the trait. 

All the ot 
I hav 


ner in v 


h wnicn t nas ¢ 


ilts of which 


r domestic fat 
have relation to the man- 


e treat 


We, 1 
yf ie are | 


ur- 
sued ; ying, 
false, state of conception 
as to the very ends and purposes of life 


itself. 
Ifa 
pitch, 


below a t which 


iano is tuned to exact concert 
he majority of voices must fall 


reason, most peo- 


I 
ple in y allow their pianos to be 
below this point, in ac- 


. littl 
uned a littie 


commodat e average power of 
the human voice. ’ersons of only or- 


dinary powers of voice would be consid- 
© der 
ered absolute 


monomaniacs, who should 


insist on having tl 


eir pianos tuned to 


accord wi 1y abstract notion of pro- 


PART VIL. 
priety or perfection, — rendering them- 
selves wretched by persistently singing 
all their pieces miserably out of tune in 
consequence 

Yet 


requirements of life strained 


there are persons who keep the 
up always 
at concert pitch, and are thus worn out 
and made miserable all their days by 
the grating of a perpetual discord. 

Ther 


to whicl 


tl 


e is a faculty of the human mind 
h phrenologists have given the 
name of /dea/ity, which is at the foun- 
dation of this exactingness. Ideality 
is the fac ulty by which we conceive of 


from 
an evil ingredient of human nature, it 


L 


and long for perfection ; and ata 


it will be seen, that, so far being 


is the one element of progress tl 
tinguisl 
the brute. 


it ¢ S- 
that of 


on 


man’ 
While 
generation to generation, learning 


ing and forgetting 


io 
S 


1eS S nature 


irom 
animals go from 
nothing, pri 

their small circle of 
better and 
man 


the arts of life no 
no worse from year to year, 
by to 
invention and alteration, whence 


arts, 


is driven ideality constant 
come 
sciences, and the whole progress 
lity 


of society. Idea 


induces discontent 
with present attainments, possessions, 


and performances, and hence come bet- 
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ter and better ones. So in morals, ide- ave, never raising the query 


ality constantly incites to higher and would have had them, forming 


1 expectations concernin 


and is the faculty to which the most and well content with whatever devel- 


nobler modes of living and thinking, very hi; 


g gl 


effective teachings of the great Master ops 

of Christianity are addressed. To be A visitor in 

dissatistied with present attainments, a thousand de 

with earthly things and scenes, to ; affairs, in the ma 

pire and press on to somethin dren, and in this, that, and tl 


fair, yet forever receding before our portion of the house 


steps, this is the teaching > but he ¢ 


tianity, and the work of the Christian. comfortableness 


But every faculty has its own insti phere that 
tive, wild growth, which, lik 
taneous produce of the eartl 
and weedy. 

Reve nge, Says Lord I icon, is 
of wild justice, obstin is untute 
firmness, an *xactingness is un- 
trained ideality ; and a vast deal of mis- 


comes, not 


IS ever conceiving 
and desiring something better and more 
perfect must be modified in its action 
by good sense, patience, il | mnscience, 


or it induces a morbid, discontented 


tle poison. 
In a certain 


families whose s¢ 


ly. and un 
Nothing about 
much above r 


} 


are toleral 


Mrs Dayton is a decent 

and so her bread 
butter not frowy, the 
and the table-cloth ar 
she troubles her head littk th Now 
niceties and refinements he mut Daytons li eM ; 1 tl 
nage. are the very 

She accepts her chi n as they Everything about their establishmen 
come from the hand of Nature, simply is brought to the highest point of cul- 


opening her eyes to discern what they ture. The carriage-drive never shows 
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velvet, the flower- ife-time to give to it, they resolve t 
fruit-trees and nothing at all. 

ey have also, for a simil 

If 


ris faultless,—all rography were as elegant as (¢ 


the patterns in The 
eatises. Within given up letter-writing. 
Cushman’s, if they were 


} 


Ss 


Yet they 
le maniw letter 
i€, WOManly letters, 
: . 
ich better ones, if they 
litt 


| le more pr: 
a ntuiie more pri 


More is devou 


ings, deri 


n the most 


s yet been able to raise her do- 
mestics. You compliment her on her 
cook, and she responds, in plaintive ac- 

‘She can do a few things d 
he is nothing of a cook.” 
th enthusiasm to her bri 
muffins and hot r 
istens and sighs. ‘“ Yes,” 
‘these are eatable, 
should have seen 
aris, ar 
man’s 


ikery 
inCry 


refine l |} 
When she thinks 


g in compari- 
If So coarse l ugh ! b 
Scratcha- he has learned be comt{o 


come per- “ht in every department of 


they would keeping, to this too well-instru 
persevered; but they have taken son, 


1s enough to learn that drawing is “ Hills peep o’er 


~ 


bor of a life-time, and, not having Nota thing in her wide and apparently 
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beautifully kept establishment is ever 
done well Bona’ to elicit from her more 
than a sigh of toleration. ‘I suppose 
she faintly breathes, when 


r tried and tri- 


it must do,” 
poor human nature, having 
ed again, evidently has got to the boun- 
daries of its capabilities ; “ you may let 
i Jane; I never expect to be suit- 
The poor woman, in the midst of pos- 
and which excite 
utterly 
restless and wretched, and feels herself 


Her 


dissatisfied 


attainments 


sessions 


the envy of her neighbors, is 

always baffled and unsuccessful. 
exacting nature makes her 
with herself in everything that she un- 
dertakes, 
others. In 
little of that pleasure which com 


and equally dissatisfied with 


the whole family there is 


-s from 
the consciousness of mutual admiration 


; 
and esteem, | 


yecause each one 
that 


tor tear o 


is pitch 
each is 
to touch another f mak- 
They are afraid of each 
everywhere. They « 

other, pl cl 


juisite a tone 


ed to so ] 
| 


ext 

iscord. 
other annot 
to € 
to each 


sing 


ich iy to each other, write 


other; they cannot even con- 


verse together with any freedom, be- 
each knows that the 


rmed and 


cause 
so dismally well inf 
instructed. 


Though all agree in a 
tempt 


as living in a most he 


for their neig 


ign or: ant contentment, 


he eles gant brother often, 


slip into tl ytons’ to 


them in 


their ol 


vening, ana join 


es and catches to l 
u jolly 
ers in contrast wit 

at home. 


] 4 + 
iano, and have time of 
nem! h 
K: ite 


which 


ted voice, 
rom pitch ; but she has a per- 


infectious eood-nature, 


and 


to thi iat there may be something 
better ! | 


cood and 
then they 


even than singing ; 
have dances and charades 
and games, all in such contented, jolly, 


f the unities of 


that he 


impromptu ignorance of 
place, and circumstance, 


sometimes d 


time, 


oubts, where ignorance is 
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such bliss, whether ith fol- 
ly to be 


Jane and M: 


it is n’t in tru 
wise. 

iria laugh at pom for his 
partiality to the Daytons, and yet they 
ion. At 
somehow find them- 


themselves feel the 
the Daytor Ss 
selves heroines ; their drawings are 


same attract 
’ they 
so 
admired, their singing is so cha 
to these unct 
often becuile 
their 


Jane, 


rm ing 
Itured ¢ 


into gi 


ars, 
ving | 
own despised acquire 
n 1 acqu 
Ow, 1S very 


ention of Will 


honest - he 


some 
devoted att 
ous, 
her heart of she likes n 
for being unexacting and 
enough to think her a wonder 
and acc shments. Will, o 
farthest possible from the 
ble Crichtons and exquisite Sir Philip 
More and th 


at their leisure 


-+ 
irts, 


worse 


_- 
ompi 


is the lira- 


Sidneys whom Mrs. > young 
adorn 


ladies talk up and 


with feathers from every royal and ce- 
lestial bird, when they are dis¢ 


ussing 
bands. He is 
] 


in any way tinguished, except ra 


theoretic possible hus not 


kind ‘t, strong native good sense, 


that has carried 


heart of many 


rior and 


himself upon the 
tak ng it. 


“- ¢ 
nas Ot- 


nu 


in which these exquisite 


up, and 


pun themselves 


his ink- 
by that sort of 


hich hones 


brought them to own way of tl 


ing disenchanting pro- 


cess W t, prac tical sense some- 


times exerts over ideality. 


The fact is, however, that in each of 
eve famil 
1ich requires something from t 


Taking 


D 1ytons have it as 


ies th 


al defect 
} 
I 


ere 18 a natur 
e oth- 
er for com} let happiness 


the st: lard, the 


eness 


rainst Mores. Taking attainment 


Mores have it as 
A portion of the 


standard, the 


against the Daytons. 
lideality of the Mores would 


discontente¢ 
stimulate the Daytons to refine and per- 
fect many things which might easily be 
did they care enough to 


made better, 


have them so; anda portion of the Day- 
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ied contentment would 
ments and refinements 


of some practical use in 


} 
heir own happiness. 

these two classes of na- 

ther, 


ial share of ideality, —in 


to which has been 
eption and the desire of 


equally strong, but in 
criminating Common - sense 
] 


ilance-wheel in machinery. 


reason that the 


most 


ts never make then 


ut not 


-s them that 

shments are so utterly 

> question that they never arise 
In 

these well 
common- 


all throug 


and the 


int forev- 
ly assures 
> knowl- 
? ls would 
fF aman 


to mu- 


ier- 
and 
that 

done 

it, one 

- », and the 
l wears himself 


} 
Nec 


cated public institution was comp! 
ed on maintaining 


’ tfarmit 
$uc.al unilornity 
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cheerfulness amid such a diversity of 

‘I ’ve made up my mind to be 
satisfied, when things are done da// as 
| have them,” was hi 


well as I woul an- 


swer ; the same philosophy would 


results 


and 


apply with cheering to the do- 
mestic sphere. 

There is a saying which one often 
le, that such 


mong common peop 


and such a one are persons who never 


could be happy, unless everything went 


“ Fust so,” — 


their highest conc eptions. 


that is, in accordance with 

When these persons are women, and 
undertake the sway of a home empire, 
they are sure to be miserable, 


make others so; for home is a place 


where by no kind of magic possible to 
woman can everything be always made 
to go “just so.” 

We may read treatises on education, 
are. 


—and very excellent ones there 


We may read very nice stories illustrat- 
ing home management, in which book- 
children and book-servants all work in- 


] 


e author’s plan with oblig 


una- 
nimity ; but every real child and real 
servant is an uncompromising fact, 
whose working into our ideal of li 

not be predicted with any degree of 
tainty. <A husl i 

fact, 


concept 


ry 
ot whose 
ons no 


given. So, when > most 
charming theories of education, the most 


complete ideals of life, it is often his lot 


to sit bound hand and foot and see them 


a 99 } } } — ; 
trampled under the heel of opposing 


i 
t 


circums 


Nothing is 


inces. 
than 


to make an 
We lay out our grounds, 


easier 
ideal garden. 
dig, plant, transplant, manure. We read 
catalogues of roses till we are bewilder- 


ed with their lustrous glories. We set 
out plum, pear, and peach, we luxuri- 


ate in advance on bushels of choicest 


1 


grapes, and our theoretic garden is Par- 


adise Regained. But in the actual gar- 
den there are cut-worms for every cab- 
bage, squash-bugs for all the melons, 
slugs and rose-bugs for the roses, curcu- 
lios for the plums, fire-blight for pears, 
yellows for peaches, mildew for grapes, 
and late and early frosts, droughts, 
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winds, and hail-storms gusted with themselves; there is no 
for all. self-toleration ¢ r self-endurance. And 


The garden and the persons 


t 


pictures of each other. selves a 
pable of the most ravisl 


tations on paper; and tl 


who rect 
generally 
the least 

Ide lity 
mental 


more si 


comes 


ea, res 


An unl 


entio 

easine 

ing, cl 

the di 

them. 

terms with 
themselves ; tl ao ne 
appearance, manners, e 
plishments ; on all th n so mar 
themselves by ideal ndards, an I fection as tl 
themselves wanting i tion. 
ligion, too, the same intreverted scru- The problem which Jesus | 
tiny detects only errors and evils, till all to human nature is end 
life seems to them a miserable, hope- 


| - 
less as 


steadied by endless peace, 1 


less failure, and they wish they had nev- 
er been born. They are angry and dis- 


restful, yet unceasing effort after 


which is never to be attained till 
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and rem bers WHO 
morn- fa servant 
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full faith that 

future which He has There- 
fore it is that she has no sig for the 
iarrel with 


resent or the past, 


har- 


| 
her life, or her lot in it; » is in 


mony with herself around 


on 


which to ground our } nt happiness, 


we whoa f the ide: l must pro- 


I Let us 
d. Who are 


otners 


i! 


in his 


u would tall 


Be recot 
inevitable imperfection 
try continually, and often to fail. It is 
+] 


e inevitable condition of human exist- 


ence, and is to be accepted as such. A 


[S« ptember, 


nce of mortifications and 
li lal often 


ctories. 


place, we must 


o look with restle 


e 


great 
saved to 
the nerves by a considerate making up 


of one’s mind as to how much in certain 
circumstances had better be undertaken 
at all. 


surveyed, the objects we are pursuing 


mstances of life be 


arranged an 1 see if there 
are not ere and there that may 
be thrown out of our plans entirely, that 


“Sen a ae " 
others may be better cone. 
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assume, remembering wisely that there 
is no end to ideality in anything, and 
that the only way to deal with many per- 
plexing parts of life is to leave them out 
altogether. 
Mrs. Kirkland, in her very amusing 


log-cabin experiences, 


account of her 


tells us of the great disquiet and incon- 
venience she h: in attempting t 
abode a mos 
ress, which \ 
+] 


ent 
tne @stal 


. 1 
convenience tor a great | 


and with much discomfort, 


ordering of it 
of the forest, 


out of aoors, wit 


remark, that, “where tl 

ym for a thing, there was 1 
wisdom which inspired 

] ic maiden mig 


Y 1 
S Of many matrons wht 


themselves out in v: 


of fashionable cal 
her life in the effort to do both 
both in so imperfect a manne 
to give her a moment’s peace 
the morrow after she comes 
ina rious and Christian resolve, ** Tl rain- 


ned undertwo ing of my children is all that I can do 
,conscien- well, and henceforth it shall be my soZe 


41 


object,” there falls into her tumultuous 


life a Sabbath pause of peace and leis- 





It is true tha 


1: 7 
WOrk In Which abs 


recedes ; but she can mak 


Ouietist 


tainments far nearer th v] have acted accordir 
bef re. 

Lastly, under the 
us resolve to be 


be ght we have, we have ex 


lead 


ast doing 


RNEYING in 


isband and a 


loeworth, 


self proposing to spend 

ind agreeabl 
shortly received the following 
cious reply : — 


her, if convenient 


and your 








were fastened tog 
making a right angle 
her, so that in opening 

hut the other, and had t 
before you c yuld enter, ar 


door you 


open 


n that 


I : of narrat- 
when that 


1: le 
S aimcuit 


an anec- 





lishing 


Protesta 


borde re 


upon them as if they were k 


and she begge to send 


g. instances of the evil conseq 
Sometimes tl ar Y car ed as: “taking for granted” which fell under 


counter on whicl ir g my observation. 











were 


1 las 
l 


ever behe ld, 
giously as ¢ 

the Papal toe ; an 
It does n’ 


} 
a now 


them away. 
ros 


relics 
toxicated 


ine too closely the 
joys. They have a sad, old-time, faded, 


+ 
t 


reams they serve 


Ss 


ail ot ef 
d deeper in. 


they darken t 


+] 


l over tl 


hey had a 


Ww e are 


SS for your p! 


it prick an 


] tea 
(Cal 


ed out by your own un- 


Det 


» 1 
never dull those se 


ich rankle in our tor- 


step fe 
There are 


blushing 


onward 
sweet, 


stride over them, in- 


ith their beauty and odor ; 





way, al 
Blond 


uncertain bri 


‘rs more timi 
iat the frail pathway 
1d. Nay, more, let 


white, 


attend 


at 


nursery 
1? ] 
youtn's | y round, the proud 


lf 
_ 


S¢ 


issor- DOIG, are, j prec ipic e. Some 


T 
I 
riously by, thers print their feet upon the untrod- 


. oun ' 
points are ilways at hand. The yrever, the beaten paths of home 
ha 


nce used it den wilds of distant lands. 


ur comfort What a journey my old slippers have 
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taken me; though they have bee! above the dark, devious ways of mortal 
off their perch on hair b 1e ife, may p on angel-wings through 
Ah, Madam, let us hope, that, when w the 1-lit ether, roam stainless and 

‘ft them, with a ir earthly garb, » through tl ternal halls of light, 


lad feet the purple 


ODE RECITED AT THE HARVARD COMMEMORATION 
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m, unventured 
' +} + sel 
RITAS that lurks 


rolifc 


hemselves are true, 
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What men call treasure, and the 
jest ol 
n every one’s co 


of nothings 


LOSS, 


inseen wires, 


Vl 
mel to 


somethir gy 


s vainglorious weeds, 


And, hel; 
Shakes 
Some < 


lA\ 





mimienioralion 


churls deri 


ana no 


} 


Pp} le-te mpered Wi 


t steel to spring again and thrust. 


of Eur ype here, 


of Europe fronting mornward still, 





Cr 


I prais¢ 
] 
And some 
In him wh 
Such 


VII. 


here in the Promised Land 


We sit 


That flow with Freed 
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But ’t was they won it, sword in hand, 
r the nettle danger soft for us as silk. 
welcome back our bravest and our best ;— 
Ah, me! not all! some come not with the rest, 
Who went forth brave and bright as any here! 
I strive to mix some gladness with my strain, 
But the sad strings complain, 
And will not please the ear ; 


I sweep them for a pxan, but they wane 
Again and yet again 

Into a dirge, and die away in pain. 
In these brave ranks | only see the 
Thinking of dear ones whom the dumb turf wraps, 
to the triumph which they died to gai 
lier may others greet the living, 
For me the past is unfo 


ror} 


giving ; 
unt overed head 
ne Sac red dead, 
ho went, and who return not.—Say not so! 
is not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
it tl h faith that failed not by the way ; 
paths that end not in th 
endless night exiles the | 


And 


at 


e grave ; 
f rave ; 
to the saner mind 
seem the dead that stayed behind. 
trumpets, all your exultations blow! 
ver sir aureoled presence lack: 
muster in a gleaming row, 
brows that nobler show; 
their shining track; 
y nobler mood 
feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
rt of our life’s unalterable good, 
yur saintlier aspiration ; 
They come transfigured back, 
from change in their high-hearted ways, 
| the rays 
morn on their white Shields of Expectation ! 


vermore, and with 


IX. 


Who now shall sneer ? 
Who dare again to say we trace 
Our lines to a plebeian race ? 


Roundhead and Cavalier !- 


Dreams are those names erewhile in battle lo 
Forceless as is the shadow of a cloud, 


ud ; 
l 
They live but in the ear: 
is best blood that hath most iron in ’t 
e resolve with, pouring without stint 
For what makes manhood dear. 
Tell us not of Plantagenets, 


XVI.—NO. 94. 24 


> 
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Hapsburgs, and Guelfs, whose thin bloods crawl 


Down from some victor in a border-brawl! 
How poor their outworn coronets, 


Matched with one leaf of that plain civic wreath 
Our brave for honor’s blazon shall bequeath, 
1 whose desert a rescued Nation sets 
on treason, and the trumpet hears 


Throug! 


Her heel 
Shout victory, tingling Europe’s sullen ears 


With vain resentments and more vain regrets! 


X. 


Not in anger, not in pride, 

ure from passion’s mixture rude 
Ever to base earth allied, 

But with far-heard gratitude, 

Still with heart and voice ewed, 


To heroes living and dear martyrs dead, 


The strain should close that consecrates our brave. 


Lift 1e heart and lift the head! 
be its mood and grave, 
without a martial ring, 
without a prouder 


a peal of 


Beats no march of conscious power, 
Sweeps no tumult of elation ! 
’T is no Man we celebrate, 
By his country’s victories great, 
A hero half, and half the whim of F: 
1 marrow of a Nation 
Drawing force from all her men, 
Highest, humblest, weakest, all, — 
it again through them, 
Till the basest can no longer cower, 
Feeling his soul spring up divinely tall, 
Touched but i ing by her mantle-hem. 
Come back, then ble le, for ’t is her dower! 
How ul poet ever tower, 
If his passions, hope 
If his triumphs and his tears, 
Kept not measure with his people? 
Boom, cannon, boom to all the winds and waves! 
Clash out, glad bells, from every rocking steeple! 
Banners, advance with triumph, bend your staves! 
And from every mountain-peak 


Let beacon-fire to answering beacon speak, 


And so leap on in light from sea to sea, 
Till the glad news be sent 
Across a kindling continent, 
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g earth fee! more firm and air breathe braver: — 

is saved, and all have helped to save her! 

s up the manhood of the poor, 


et 
roud: tor she 


open soul and 


mankind ! 
m trom her bold front s] € doth unbind, 
handmaid armies back i 
navies hold their tl 
sends she to the eld 
1 ] ) 


d askance and hated; a light scorn 


her mouth, as round her mighty knees 


children back, and waits the morn 


Of-nobler day, enthroned between her subject seas,” 


XI. 
Bow down, dear Land, for found release! 
Thy God, in these distempered days, 

ure wisdom of His w: 


enemies hat 


1 wrought thy 
ver and nraise { 
prayer and praise 

1y Country! ours orce more! 
Smoothing ld 


g ti | 


of war-dishevelled hair 

O’er suc rows as never other wore, 
il 4 thy set lips, 

from wrath’s pale eclipse, 

The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 


What words divine of lover or of poet 


Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the | i right beyond compare? 
were our lives without t 
* 


+ 


lives to save thee? 
we gave thee ; 


to doubt thee, 


But ask whatever else, and we will dare! 
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w days of the does not remember the sudden sense 
in that strange epoch of of relief which diff 1 itself over any 
shudder,— when there was given communit on the announce- 


g in hot haste, and warlike cit- ment that Brigadier-General Blank. of 


looked to their revolvers, and the Blank Division of State Militia. had 


eases fi 
amining surgeons yet were,—in the thority. 
midst of 


powers 


zens looked up eligible dis- arrived in town? Here was 


one at 
or the family physician, ere ex- 


last who could speak with some au- 


This man had slept three 
f that general sense of untried nights upon “ the tented field,” 
} 


on occa- 
and uncertain destinies, who sion of a muster. 


He had once formed 





er suc 
devel 


ition. Yet tl 


as been too cos 


_— 
whi 





to aepiete 
— ° 
ologists 


this form of service. 


j 1¢ reased by i ) i ’ 
i the average time 


l 


ies, under any con- 
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vate schools, always with certain favor -ducation, this committee 

able results. It has had, however, this ii overnor Andrew, Ex-Governor 
drawback, that, as the drill h | | Washburn, and the Hon. Josey h White, 
thus far a special trait of certain } ic- Secretary of the Board. It wa 

ilar seminaries, and hence a marke 


the Board, 


ty, there 
rt, giving many val- 


n authorities. 


ms to have been 
1 Brookline, Massacht 
f the foremost 
‘ 1 
wonali improvemen 
as easy 


to learn 


led hon! 
vicar? should 


purpose it 


' . 
i, teachin 


>» schoo 
ethan 
calisthenics. 
+] } 
method one ste] 
a solidi 


h was 1 required ; 

The total resul i the ] ittle effort would at least secure but- 
t was so wholly satisfact ; quite needful 
Military v2 1d alignement, and hence for 


is being attained, any- 


» chairman of the town 


is matter of taste, not of 
As to guns and equipments, 
provided by 

itional authorities, prob- 
mer. There should be 

ion af ntendent of drill, and a 
yecome more valuable.” > adds: “z ugh application of his authority. 
proper system of military instructi j Thi yt the plac e to work out the 


pl 


the schools of our Commonwealtl ild “t f the system; it is sufficient 
furnish us with the most perfect militia to indicate its general principles. Sup- 
in the world; and I have very little posing all obstacles conquered, and this 


do 


bt that the good sense of the people introduction of military drill into gram- 
| 


wi 
the schools of the Commonwealth.” still objected that this does not give us 


1 soon arrange such a system in all mar-schools to be successful, it may be 


The general adoption of this method a militia. Certainly not; but it gives 
of instruction was officially recommend- us the materials for a militia, needing 
ed, in January, 1864, by a special com- only to be put together. Given a hun- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Board of dred young men, of whom seventy-five 
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orm drill, schools, and will be pleased 


heir final blic ilit 
Any officer, 
a week 
a month 
trained. Here also 
rvations come in, 
often re] 
army. 
-master at St. | 
School, stated, that, al have ar pportun 
the army, and hav- ump and garrison duty, 
ie has occasionally before learned 


present essay 


in treating ¢ 


pe r mate 

that 

I questions 
been discussed, wit] 


and statisti 


CS, 


he form which 


the 


T here 

from person: 

ground of a 

The necessary limitation 

should be obtained by varying 

scribed ages in the different States, ac- 
ulness_ cording to the proportion of young men 
ennui in the population.* 

’ their 

some fresh 
le in exhib- 


respective 
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appointment of offi- spector-General of Militia, appointed 
by the War Department, h Assist 
ant-Inspe y) - 1e different 
tates, 


cers, if 
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at our 
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power f a tolerable 


il perplexities which the 


traps a pitfalls all over the ultimate s have brought to light, and by 





nce, Prayer, Fre¢ 


nmortality, ; 





, 
25 
3°4 
aspiration, to just thinking, and a sense of 
human dependence ; in vindicating Reason 
rradition, through all the judicious 


] 


aoc- 


against 


thorough dis« 


and ussion of various 


trines, the author waives, or perhaps only 
postpones, his opportunity to identify Re- 
ligion with the divineness of all knowable 


and appreciable things. The most enlight- 


ened worship is 
The broadest and most limpid 


spiritual act or 


Ooniy one 


gesture. 
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thinking is but the morning freshness to a 
day full of God’s necessities, who works at 


our morals, our politics, our society, our sci- 
Religion is the recogni- 


ence, and our art. 


tion anc 


1 acceptance of all knowabl 
man finds 


We 


last essay, upon the 


nomena of human life; in these 


his God, God reveals himself to man. 
hope to find that the 
* Moral Ideal,” 


is prelusive to another effort 


in this direction, 
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